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THE WORLD [8 FULL OF VANITY. 
The world is full of vanity! Toe heart hath little share 
In all the thousand trifles of ourdaly thought and care. 
What shall we eat ?—waat shall we drink!—wha shall our garments be! 
These are the the:mes that please us most,—poor vain humanity ! 


Our time, do we not squander it !—our taleats misapply ! 

Our aims are steep'd in earthliness, that ought to pierce the sky; 
The glory of the soul is lost in interes’ fur the day, 

And mind, unconscious of its powers, is fritter'd quite away. 


The world is full of vanity! What wiser have we grown 

This year than last '—what lessons gain'd, before unsought, unknown * 
What have we done this very day. of useful, good, or kind! 

Alas! is‘t not a lifeless blank in virtue s scale we fiad ! 


And when to-morrow’s sun ouce more from yonder heaven shal! beam, 
Say what will be the earliest thoughts with which sur spirits teem! 
Again we'll tread the careless round, the empty toil renew, 

Still cleave to dust, and still the same frivolities pursue. 


The world is full of vanity! Our very love is vain 

The best affections of the heart are but a tinsel chain: 

Tis tarnish’d soon by selfishness, tine wears the linss away,— 
Alas! the little gold it had, all on the surface lay. 


The friend whose every thought was ours, grows cold we know not why ; 
And we, in turn, are changed to those we loved in days gone by ; 

The very children who once own'd ona hone, ore couch, one heart, 
Have felt the fatal deadening chill which longthen'd years impart. 


The world is full of vanity! Jt hatha poisou’d sir : 

We cannot wear the guileless soul, and yet be minglers there. 
All that the secret miad apyroves is bauish'd from its school, 
And he who ranks the wisest there is but the deever fool. 


Enough ; too much we idly talk of what we most revere, | 


The generous aim, the open hand, the soul and speech sincere ; 
But what avails how beautiful and pure may be our creeds! 
’Tis not by these our worth is weigh’d, ‘tis tested by our deeds. 


The world is full of vanity, of weariness, and pain, 

Whatever sense and sight would grasp, is profitless and vain. 
Mind, spirit, heart, these, these alone, the eterval and divine, 
High o'er the dust and dross of earth, with truthful lustre shine. 


The glory of our being is the deathless soul we bear; 
Let this with noble aims be fired, we ll breathe a purer air. 
The world her choicest vanities around our path may spreed, 
But Heaven has gained its rightful sway, aud earth'y love is dead. 
GERTRUDE. 


JOURNEY ROUND THE CHAMBER OF DEPUTIES. 
BY A SLAVONIAN,. 


There are probably but few of our readers, now a-days, who are not familia’ 
with at least the exterior of that stately palace which overlooks the Seine, un 
der the modest title of the Chamber of Deputies. Built by the Duches 
Dowager of Bourbon, at the commencement of the last century, this palace 
has since partaken of all the political revolutions of the country. “ The na 
tional assemblies first obtained entrance there by force, maintained themselves 
within its wal!s in contempt of the sacred rights of property, and, finally, legal- 
ized by an acquisition in d ve form their origimal usur; ation. The Convention 
the Directory, the Empire, the Restoration, and, above all, the Revolution o 
July have successively enlarged its domain ; and now the national palace forms 
a city within the city—administered and governed by its own functionaries anc 
officers" The President of the Chamber, who is the supreme and concentra- 
ted expression of popular sovereignty—is lodged and appointed as becomes « 
sovereign :— 

“* At this moment (says our author, who is presumed to be a spectator of th: 
opening of the Chamber) a roll of drums resounded on each side vf the hall; 
and from the opp site gates defiled detachments of veterans and of the nationa) 

vard. The veterans took up a position in the vestibule, and the guard halie: 
in the hall where we stood. The officer of the citizen militia was a very young 
man, newly appointed by his fellow citizens ; and betrayed in his bearing em- 
barrassment and inexperience. The simple mancuvre of forming a lane from 
the vestibule to the entrance door of the hall of session was badly executed 
and there was a moment of cun‘usion in the rauks. My military fricad seemed 

reatly scandalized ; and was about to remark on the matier to me—but re 
anal on observing the docility with which the citizen soldiers—many of them 
—- functionaries, and captains of the old imperial guard, decorated by the 

and of the Emperor himself—obeyed this young man. * See,” said |, ** what 
deep roots the popular and elective principle bas struck in this soil! In wha 
other country would you find a practical equality like this? It reminds me how 
sixty years ago, in my own country, when the last traces of its nationality wer 
threatened to be swept away by invasion, ao attempt was made to draw more 


rabble, carry arms !*’—yet the salvation of ‘he country was in question! So 
| true is it, that tre pride of rank overbears all other sentiments, even in noble 
_ minds, ull education has destroyed its deep rooted prejadices? But | am 
bound to say, to the honvur of the actual generation. that, in the last war, ‘he 
nobles, renouncing their absurd pretension, sivailed in patriotism and self denial 
_ all other classes of the nation. One powerful lord, of the Duchy of Posen, an 
tinc’ent officer of the imperial guard, refused rank and command, and was 
| killed, a sunple soldier, at the battle of Grochow : aud another, whose estates 
formed a territory as vast as tve great German principalities, fought to the last 
as a private in the regiment which he had raised at his own cost.” 
| Toe Hall of Audience for the deputies presents perhaps a more curious and 
(interesting scene and subject than the Hall of Session itself. Though 
merely au ante-room to the former, it has, neveriheless, a hundred echoes that 
| die away at the doors of the assembly. Here the members meet their con- 
stituen's and friends, the press and one another ; and though the great interests 
discussed are the same as in the inner chamber, the actors are more varied 
| and the action less formal. The roar of the outer worid comes thus far, and 
| meets the solemn genius of representation at the door of the Chamber. All 
i! he lights and shadows of the place mingle on this spot In this hall, the au- 
thor has planted himself ;—and tasen dayuerreotype sketches of some of the 
| great political leaders, as they passeu through :— 
“Tne entrance of Marshal Soult produces, always, a certain amount of sen- 
sation. * * The illustrious warner, in respect to the popuiar so. ereignty, 
uncovers his noble head even before he euters the Salle des Pas Perdus. 
Handing his stick to tue valet who follows him, he traverses the hall with a 
‘slow and halting pace —the consequence of a wound received, forty years ago, 
jatthe siege of Genoa The crowd make way as he approaches. Men of all 
| auks bow to the Marshal, but no one offers him the hand : his martial bearing, 
(1s hair whitened in the service of the State, his stately attitude, impose respect. 
/When M. Guizot enters, men press on his fooisteps, aud follow him through 
\the hall, seeking in his face the traces of that evergy and firmuess which he 
jexhibits in discussion. But he, in most cases, glides through the hall at a 
jquick pace, his hat overshadowing one half his face, and vanishes in the pss- 
| sages, discoucerting the curious by the rapidity of the evolutions. Towards 
{| he close of the sessio), however, when ail the questions of foreign policy are 
resolved, Mr. Guizot makes lis triumphal entries. With his hat thrown back, 
his face unshaded, and his hauds in his pockets, he advances slowly up the 
| hall,jreceives compliments, takes leave of his friends, and grasps hands on every 
,side * * When M. Thiers is in power, like M. Guizot he hurries through 
the crowd, and passes on. but during the last two sessions, his entrance, as 
chief of the opposition, is very bastlug. Followed by some of his political 
‘friends, a every step histrain increases. On a!l sides he is stopped, questioned, 
apostrophized. He answers with a short and dry politeness—takes by the arm 
| one of his colleagues, or one of the editors of the journals in his interest, and 
jnakes his way into one of the more retired halls, or into the lobbies of the 
‘public galleries, for greater freedom of speech. He shakes off his cortége as 
/a general might his staff. * * Count Molé nas the bearing and attitode of 
/4 statesman—a great man of former days. Round him are neither aides-de- 
|camp nor friends nor familiars. He has colleagues, but no equals; and the 
‘courtiers wh» throng on his footsteps in power keep now far aloof. His march 
lis grave—even solemn ; his speech, though polite, reserved, cold, abrupt— 
_/sometimes munotonous. He traverses the hall with a slow and measured pace ; 
‘and passes through its bustling and agitated groups without even regarding 
| hem. From time to time, he replies to such compliments or questions as he 
‘|cannot avoid; but withvut a movement, look, or gesture that betrays to the 
|most penetrating his sentiment or impression of the hour. * * But hehas 
| the art to win the confidence and sympathy of those whom he desires to con- 
|| ciate, by his affability in private interv ews, carefully conducted—and which 
linclude the secret of his power.—M_ Berryer \oves to show himself in the hall, 
| and receive the compliments and homage of its groups. He is the centre of a 
jcircle of admirers and flatterers of his great renown ; but his following is ordi- 
jnarily composed less of deputies than of persons from out of doors. M. Ber- 
iryer wears his historical blue coat, buttoned military fashion up to the throat— 
\which gives a severe and martial appearance to the man.—M. de Lamartine 
appears rarely in the hall, and uever staysthere |ng Occasionally he may 
ioe observed, with his melanchuly air, passing towards the waiting room in 
lsearch of his constituents; who draw him from the Chamber under pretext of 
jobtaining tickets, but often really with a view to acquaint themselves with the 
jfeatures of the illustrious poet. * * M Dupin flings, as he passes, his 
pointed arrows of speech against friend and foe; and while his jeux d’ esprit 
ire passing from mouth to mourh, and occupying the commentaries of his hear- 
ers, he is already in the Hall of Session or the Hall of Conferences. If, fora 
noment, he condescends to pause here, his circle of listeners instantly swells; 
and the loud laugh that arises thence betrays to all the hall who is its witty 
centre.—The entrance of M. Odilion Barrot is always solemn—hbis look haugh- 
ty, his gait magisterial. The leader of the Left seems to carry his head with 
self-respect. He hails no one, takes no notice of the homage paid him, speaks 
ioudly and scatters his words with an easy indifference —M. Doufaure is the 
voly deputy of great note who never pauses in the Salle des Pas Perdus. He 
passes through it rapidly with his eyes on the ground. He has always an anx- 
ous brow and an impenetrable face. I never saw him smile. or converse in 
any group—as if he feared to be taken fora conspirator. * * He has abau- 


| 


closely together the various classes of the population for its defence, by min-||doned, in turn, his friends of the opposition and his conservative friends ; and, 
gling in the same military corys the privileged caste and its vassals, the peas-||in the very isolation which he has created for himselt, has been, nevertheless, 


ants: but minds were not ripe, with us, for an amalgam like this; and th: 
officers, to conciliate the haughty susceptibility of their noble soldiers, were 
obliged to use such formule of command as the following :—* Noble gentle 


men, have the goodness to execute the maneuvre of carrying arms—and you 


the must dangerous opposition in the Chamber.” . 
The reader must have a parliamentary glimpse of two more celebrities— 
whose principle fame, however, is not the growth of the Chamver. 


“M, Arago formed a striking contrast with the late M, Lafitte. United by 
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similarity of views and sentiments, thes 
this hall. In the same degree as M. L 


e two loved to meet and converse in vernor of Antwerp, Gheut, and all the other fortre-ses within their territories, 
afitte was distinguished for a careful to de lare for Charles IIl., and admit these troops. The effects of this, 
toilette, M. Arago is remarkable for slovenlivess of dress. Clad ina long black coupled with the discipline preserved by the Allied troops, and the protection 

reat coat buttoned to the throat, the grey hair of the illustriovs astronomer from contributions, was incredible. No sooner were the orders from the States 
is always in disorder and falls in wild locks upon his shoulders To me, he at Brussels received at Antwerp, than a schism broke out between the French 
looks the type of those early legislators of the Constituent Assembly, whose regiments in the garrison and the W alloon guards, the latter declaring for 
features have been preserved to us by the burin of the engraver. M. Arago ‘harles III. The approach of Marlborough’s army, and the inte!ligence of the 
walks often in the hall, covered witha large hat, holding animated converse submission of the other cities of Brabant, brought maiters to a crisis ; and af- 
with those who address him—and who, for the most part, are English, German ‘er some altercation, it was agreed that the French troops snowld march out 
and American savans, who come to draw out the philosopher even in this ante with the honours of war, ard be escorted to Bouchain, within the frontier of 
chamber of the National Assembly —M. Cormenin wears nearly the same ‘heir own contry. On the 6h June this magnificent fortress, which it had cost 
costume as M. Arago—a long close riding coat, trowsers without straps, long the Prince of Parma so vast an expenditure of blood and treasure to reduce, and 


lly drawn backwards He walks, pauses which Napoleon said was itself worth a kingdom, was gained without firing a 


rizzled hair—but, in his case, careful | rin 
audits. with simplicity and indifference—not seeking. or avoiding. any one shot Ondenarde, which had been in vain besieged in the last war by William 


In aspect and bearing he might be taken fur a good Protestant pastor, in the ‘HL. at the bead of sixty thousand men, at the same time followed the example ; 
midst of his flock ; but nothing in his frank and calm features, his air of mo- and Ghent and Bruges opened their gates. Flanders, bristling with fortresses 
desty and benevolence, bespeaks the most clever, caustic, witty, and unques ‘and the possession of which in the early part of the war had been of such sig- 
tionably the most popular, political writer in France ” nal service to the French, was, with the exception of Ostend, Dunkirk, and two 
The rank and file of the constitutional army which throngs this place of or three smaller places, entirely gained by the consternation produced by a 
muster and waits upon these several chiefs, is composed of deputies, peers, single battle Well might Marlborough say, “ the consequences of our vic- 
editors, préfets, sous-préfets and public functionaries of every kind,—princes tory are almost incredible. A whole country, with so many strong places, 
and prince-capitalists, bishops and priests, pamphbleteers, poets, ar'ists, couriers delivered up without the least resistance, shows not only the great loss they 
of the Moniteur, down to the liveried lackeys of the members of the Cham. must have sustained, but likewise the terror and consternation they are in. 
| At this period, Marlborough hoped the war would be speedily brought to a 
“The Salle des Pas Perdus plays a very important part in the parliamentary close, and that a glorious peace wou! reward his own and his country’s efforts. 
contests. There, are formed and negotiated the great coalitions of parties in His thoughts reverted constantly, as his private correspondence shows, to 
the Chamber, sapported by the coalitions of the press.—Thence issued ai! home, quiet, and domestic ha piness. To the Duchess he wrote at this period 
the political defeats and overthrows of cabinets which disturbed the first ten —‘* You are very kind in desiring | would not expose myself. Be assured, | 
years of the present reign —There, on the days of some important discussion, love you so well, and am so desirous of ending my days quietly with you, that 
may be seen the deputies arm in arm with the representatives of the leading | shall not venture myself bat when it is absolutely necessary ; and I am sure 
organs of the press, mutually qu stioning and mutually eager.—Thither, in you are so kind to me, and wish so weil to the common cause, that you had 
situations of gravity, the one and the other come, to combine their measures, rather see me dead than not do my duty. I am persuaded that this campaign 
and decide in common on the deferring of an unseasonable attack, or the best will bring in a good peace ; and I beg of youto do all that you can, that the 
mode of covering a necessary retreat. Each of these parties is responsib'e house of Woodstock may be carried up as much as possible, that] may have 
for the progress of affairs—the former to their electors, the latter to their read- ‘he prospect of living iu it."’—But these anticipations were not destined to be 
ers. The legislator receives with deference the advice of these representa. realized ; and before he retired into the vale of years, the hero was destined to 
tives of public opinion—better instructed than himself as to its wants, passions, drain to the dregs the cup of envy, jealousy, aud ingratitude, 
and interests. He, in his turn, keeps them informed of the tactics of party, His first step of importance, after consolidating the Important conquests he 
and the resolutions adopted in the preparatory meetings of its sections. Hither had made, and averting the cupidity of the Dutch, which, by levying coniribu- 
come the seers skilled in reading the signs of the Chamber, to announce, as tions on their inbabi ants, threatened to endanger them before they were well 
the result of the declarations of some and of their own experienced observa secured, was to undertake the siege of Ostend, the tmost considerable place 
tions upon others, the probable result of their divisions to the editors of papers, in Flanders, which still held out tor the French interest. This place, cele- 
foreign correspondents, and all others interested in those questions whose brated for its great strength, and the long siege of three years which it bad 
burthen is sometimes the fate of a ministry or the choice between peace and \withstood against the Spanish under Spinola, was expected to make a very 
war. The issues of important debates are often dispatched tothe four quarters protracted resistance ; but such was the terror now inspired by Marlborough’s 
of the globe. before they have been proclaimed in public session to the deputies name, that it was reduced much sooner than had been anticipated. Every 
themselve;.”’ preparation had been made for a protracted resistance. A fleet of nine ships 
The author has some curious remarks on the claims of genius against those of the line lay off the harbour, and a formidable besieging train was brought up 
of rotation—on the question which has been often discussed, though it would from Antwerp and Brussels. Trenches were opened on the 28th June ; the 
scarcely seem to bear a discussion, whether the honours and offices of the state counterscarp was blown in on the 6th July; and the day following, the be- 
shall be reached only on a principle of seniority, as is said to be the case in sieged, after a fruitless sally, capitulated, andthe Flemish part of the garrison 
Russia, and, to a great extent, in Prussia and Austria—or whether geuius shal) entered the service of the Allies. The garrison was still five thousand strong, 
be left, as in France and England, to wing its way into high places, and let the |when it surrendered ; two ships of the line were taken in the harbour ; and 
nations have the benefit of its gifts, instead of paring them down to acommon the total loss of the besiegers was only five hundred wren. 
rule and standard. The question may be resolved differently for despotic and Menin was next besieged, but it made amore protracted resistance Its great 
for constitutional states ; or at least there are advantages to the former in the strength was derived from the means which the governor of the fortress pos- 
rotation system, which are not applicable to the latter. We may hereafter, sessed of flooding at will the immense low plains in which it is situated. Its 
should ci:cumstances permit, let the writer speak for himself on this subject. fortifications had always been considered as one of the master-pieces of Vau- 
bau ; the garrison was ample ; and the governor a man of resolution, who 


| was encouraged to make a vigorous resistance, by the assurances of succour 
(Concluded from last week’s Anglo American.) 


which be had received from the French government. Jn efiect, Louis XIV. 
The French army, after this terrible defeat, retired in the deepest dejection 
towards French Flanders, leaving garrisons in the principal fortresses which ad d edd h h b 8 li 
still held out for them Marlborough made his triumphaut entry in Brussels jbattalions and fourteen squadrons ; and in addition to that, thirty battalions 
in great pomp on the 28th May, amidst the acclamations of the inhabitants and forty squadrons were marching from Alsace. These great reinforcements 
i tiie Micteane af Cerinns acnnethhed these acknowledged Charles III for with the addition of nine battalions which were in the lines on the Dyle when 
their sovereign, and received, in return, a guarantee from the English govern- 
ment and the States general, that the joyeuse entree, the Magna Chacta of ‘he French army to one hundred and ten battalions, and one hundred and forty 
be cheereed. Every cays squadrons—or above one hundred thousand men ; whereas Marlborough, after 
a 
the joy was great at being delivered from the insolence and exactions of the | 


employing thirty two battalions in the siege, could only spare for the covering 


- ; jarmy about seventy-two battalions and eighty squadrons. The nomerical su- 
rench.” e victory of Ramil 
F he victory of Ramilies produced no less effect on the northern periority, therefore, was very great on the side of the enemy, especially when 


courts, where jealousies and jukewarmness had hitherto proved so pernicious) ine Allies were divided by the necessity of carrying on the siege ; and 


tothe common cause. The King of Prussia, woo had hitherto kept aloof, |, - 
he 2 ’ Villeroi, who had lost the confidence of his men, bad been replaced by the 
and suspended the march of his troops, now on the mediation of Marlborousbi! Dike de Vendome, one of the best generals in the French service, illustrated 


became reconciled to the emperor and the States-general ; and the Elector of \by his recent victory over the Imperialistsin Italy. He loudly gave out that 


Hanover, forgetting his apprehensions ab i »| 
— 8 pretensions about the Engl sh succession, was amony ‘ne would raise the siege, and approached the covering army closely, as if with 


the foremost to offer his congratulations, and make a tender of his forces to | 
the now triumphant cause. is seldom that the prosperous want friends. persevered in his design ; for, to use his own 
The Dutch were clear, after the submission of Brabant, to levy contributions — 
in it as a conquered country, to relieve themselves of part of the expenses of 
the war ; and Godolphin, actuated by the same short sighted views, was eager greater numbers, I neither think it is their interest nor their inclination to ven- 

to replenish the Euglish exchequer from the same source. But Marlborough 

Ww Considerable difficulties were experienced in the first instance in getting up 


like Wellington in after days, ha imi j 
g ys, had magnanimity and wisdom enough to sex ithe siege equipage, in consequence of the innudations which were let loose ; 


penn as well oy gwen. of thus alienating infant allies at the moment of ‘out a drought having set in, wien the blockade began, in the beginning of 
the it \ugust, these obstacles were erelong overcome, and on the 9th August the be- 

P PS. y maginaic precaution to secure the allec-|| ‘the 18th, the fire of the brea hing batteries had been so effectual, that it 


tions and allay the apprehensions of the inhabitants of the ceded provinces | ont diadenall practicable to make an assault on the covered way. As a deter- 


The good effects of this wise and conciliatory policy were soon apparent | 


Without firing a shot, the Allies gained greater advantages during the remain ‘mined resistance was anticipated, the Duke repaired to the spot to superintend 


and the sacrifice of thirty thousand men. Nor was it less advantageous 
the English general than to the common cause ; for it delivered him, for that 
season at least, from the thraldom of a council of war, the invariable resource 
of a weak, and bane of a lofty mind * | 

The Estates of Brabant, assembled at Brussels, sent injunctions to the go- 


* “The consequences of this battle are likely to be greaver than tnat of 
Blenheim ; for we have now the whole summer before us, and, with the bless-. 
ing of God, [ will make the best use of it. Furas I have had no council of 
war before this battle, so I hope to have none during the whole campaign ; anc 
I think we may make such work of it as may give the Queen the glory of making 
a safe and honourable peace, for the blessing of God is certainly with om 


“Yarborough to Lord Godolphin, May 27, 1706. 


der of the campaign, than they could have done by a series of bloody sieves {he aiteck. At seven in the evening, the signal was given by the explesion of 


two mines, and the troops, the English in front, rushed to the assault. They 
soon cut down the palisades, and throwing their grenades before them, ere- 
‘ong got into the covered way ; but there they were exposed to a dreadful fire 
from two ravelins which enfiladed it. For two hours they bore it without flinch- 
ing. labouring hard to erect barricades so as to get under cover; which was 
at length done, but not befure fourteen hundred of the brave assailants had 
been struck down. This success, though thus dearly purchased, was however 
decisive. The establishment of the besiegers in this important lodgement, in 
the heart as it were of their works, so distressed the enemy, that on the 22d 
chey hoisted the white flag, and capitulated, sti!! 4,300 strong, on the following 
day. The reduction of this strong and celebrated fortress gave the most un- 
bounded satisfaction to the Allies, asit not only materially strengthened the 
[barrier against France ; but having taken place in presence of the Duke de 
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Vendome and his powerful army, drawn together with such diligence to raise 
the siege, it afforded the strongest proof of the superiority they had now ac- 
quired over their enemy in the fieid. 

Upon the fall of Menin, Vendome coilected his troops, and occupied a posi. | 
tion behind the Lys and the Dvle, in order to cover Lille, against which he 
supposed the intentions of Marlborough were directed. But he had another 
object in view, and immediately sat d)wn before Dendermonde, still keeping 
post with his covering army at Helcnin, which barred the access to that for- 
tress. Being situated on the banks of the Scheldt, it was s) completely within 
the power of the governor to hinder the approaches of the besiegers, by letting 
out the waters, that the King of France said, on hearing they bad commenced 
its siege—* They must have an army of ducks to take it." An extraordinary 
drought at this period, however, which lasted seven weeks, had so lowered the 
Scheldt and canals, that the approaches were pushed with great celerity, and 
on the 5th September the garrison surrendered at discretion. Marlborough 
wrote to Godolphin on this oceasion—* The taking of Dendermonde, making, 
the garrison prisoners of war, was more than could be expected ; but | saw 
they were in aconsternation. That place could never have been taken bat 
by the hand of God, which gave us seven weeks without rain. The rain be- 
gan the day after we had taken possession, and continued without intermission 
for the three next days.”’ 

Ath was the next object of attack. This small but strong fortress is of great 
importance, as lying on the direct road from Mons to Brussels by Haile ; and, 
in consequence of that circumstance, it was rendered a fortress of the first 
order, when the barrier of strongholds, iusaneiy demolished by Joseph II. be 
fore the war of the Revolution, was restored by the Allies, under the direc- 
tion of Wellington, after its termization. Mariborough entrusted the direction 
of the attack to Overkirk, while he himself occupied, with the covering army, 
the position of Leuze. Vendome’s army was so much discouraged that he) 
did not venture to disturb the operations ; but retiring behind the Scheldt, 
between Condé and Montagne, contented himself with throwing strong garrisons 
into Mons and Charleroi, which he apprehended would be the next object of 
attack. The operations of the besiegers against Ath were pushed with 
great vigour ; and un the 4th October: he garrison, eight hundred strong, ail 
that remained out of two thousand who manned the works when the siege be 
gan, surrendered prisoners of war. Marlborough was very urgent after this 
success to undertake the siege of Mons, which would have completed the 
conquest of Brabant and Flanders; but he could not persuade the Dutch 
authorities to furnish him with the requisite storesto undertake it.* Aftera 

arade of hisarmy in the open field near Cambron, in the hope of drawing 

endome, who boasted of having one hundred and forty battalions and one hun- 
dred and eighty squadrons at his command, to a battle, in which he was dis | 
appointed, he resigned the command to Overkirk, put the army into winter| 
quarters, and hastened to Brussels, to commence his arduous duties of stilling) 
the jealousies and holding together the discordant powers of the alliance. t 

Marlborough was received 1 the must splendid manner, and with unbounded 
demonstrations of joy, at Brussels, not only by the inconstant populace, but by) 
the deputies of the Three Estates of Brabant, which were there assembled in 
regular and permanent sovereigaty. Well might they lavish their demonstra 
tions of respect and gratitude on the English general; for never ia modern 
times had more importatt or glorious events signalized a successful campaign | 
In five months the power of France had been so eompletely broken, and the 
towering temper of its inhabitants so lowered, that their best general, at the 
head of above a hundred thousand men, did not venture to measure swords 
with the Allies, not more than twothirds of their numerical strength in the 
field. By the effects of a single victory, the whole of Brabant and Flanders,! 
studded with the strongest fortresses in Europe, each of which, in former 
wars, had required months—some years—for their reduction, had been gained 
tothe Allied arms. Between those taken on the field of Ramilies, and subse 
quently in the besieged fortresses, above twenty thousand men had been made | 
prisoners, and twice that number lost to the enemy by the sword, sickness, aud | 
desertion : and France now made head against the Allies in Flanders only by, 
drawing together their forces from al] other quarters, and starving the war in) 
Italy and on the Rhine, as well as straining every nerve in the interior This, 
state of almost frenzied exertion could not last. .tlready the effects of Marl | 
borough's triumph at the commencement of the campaign had appeared, in the! 
total defeat of the French in their lines before Turin, by Prince Eugene, on the, 
18th September, and their expulsion from Italy. It was the reinforcements 
procured for him, and withheld from his opponents, by Marlborough, which 
obtained for him this glorious victory, at which the English general, with the 
generosity of true greatness, rejoiced even more sincerely than he had done in 
any triumphs of his own; { while Eugeue, with equal greatness of mind, was’ 
the first to ascribe his success mainly to the succours sent him by the Duke of 
Marlborough. || 

But all men are not Marlboroughs or Eugenes: the really great alone can 
witness success without envy, orachieve it without selfishness. In the base 


triumphs. The removal of danger was producing its effect, among the Allies, 
o! reviving jealousy. Conquest was spreading its invariable discord in the 


_cupidity tu share its fruits. These divisions had early appeared after the bat- 


tle of Ramilies, whenthe emperor Joseph, as a natural mark of gratitude to 
the general who had delivered his people from their oppressors, as well as from 
a regard to his own interests, appointed Mariborough to the general command 
as viceroy of the Netherlands. The English general was highly gratified by 
this mark of confidence and gratitude ; and the appointment was cordially ap- 
proved of by Queen Anne and the English cabinet, who without lesitation au- 
thorized Marlborough to accept the proffered dignity. But the Dutch who 
had already begun to conceive projects of ambition by an accession of territory 
to themselves on the side of Flanders, evinced such umbrage at this appoint- 
ment, as tending to throw the administration of the Netherlands en:irely into 
the hands of the English and Austrians, that Marlborough bad the maguanimity 
to solicit permission to decline an honour which threatened to breed disunion 
in the ailance.* This conduct was as disinterested as it was patriotic ; for 
the appointments of the government, thus declined from a desire tur the pub- 
lic good, were no less than sixty thousand pounds a yr ar. 

Although, however, Marlborough thus renounced this splendid appointment, 
yet the court of Vienna were not equally tractable, and evinced the utmost 
jealousy at the no lounger disguised desire of the Dutch tv gun an accession of 
territory, and the barrier of which they were so passiouat ly desirous, at the 
expense of the Austrian Netherlands. The project als» got wind, and the in- 
habitants of Brabant, whom differences of religiun and old established national 


‘rivalry had long alieuated from the Dutch, were so much alarmed atthe ;ros- 


pect of being transferred to their hated neighbours, that tt at once cooled their 
ardour in the cause of the alliance, and went far to sow the seeds of irrepres- 
sible dissension among them. ‘The Emperor, therefore, asain pr ssed the ap- 
pointment on Marlborough ; but from the same lofty mstives he continued to 
decline, professing a willigness, at the same time, to give the Emperor every 
jaid privately in the new government which was tn his power; so that the Em- 
perer was obliged to give a reluctant consent. Notwithstandwg this refusal, 
the jealousy of the Dutch was such, that on the revival of a report that the 
government had been again coulirmed tothe Duke of Mariborough, they were 
thrown into such a fermeut, that iu the public congress the Penstonary could 
not avoid exclaiming in the presence of the English ambassador, ** Mon Dieu! 
est-il possible qu’on voudratt faire ce pas sans netré participation 

The French government were soon informed of this jealousy, and of the open 
desire of the Dutch for an accession of territory on the side of Flanders, at the 
expense of Austria; and they took advantage of it, early in the su nmer of 1706, 
to Open a secret negotiation with the States general for the conclusion of a sepa- 
rate peace with that republic. The basis of this accommodation was to be 
a renunciation of the Duke of Anjou of his claim to the crown of Spain, upon 
receiving an equivalent in Italy : he offered to recognize Anne as Queen of 
England, and professed the utmost readiness tu secure for the Dutch, at the ex- 
pense of Austria, that barrier in the Netherlands, to which he conceived them 
to be so well entitled. These proposals elated the Dutch government to such 
a degree, that they began to take a high hand, and assume a dictatorial tone 
at tne Hague: and it was the secret belief that they would, if matters came 
to extremities, be supported by France in this exhorbitant demand for a slice 
of \ustria, that made them resist to strenuously the government of the Low 
Countries being placed in such firm and vigorous hands as those of Maribor- 
ough. Matters tad come to such a pass in October and November 1706, that 
Giodolphin regarded affairs as desperate, and thought the alliance was en the 
point of being dissolved. t Thus was Marlborough’s usual winter campaign 
with the confederates rendered more difficult on this than it bad been on any 
preceding occasion ; for he had now to coatend with the consequesees of bis 
own success, and allay the yealousies and stifle the cupidity whieh had sprang 


ju, out of the prospect of the maguiticent spoils which be himself tad laid at 


the feet of the Allies. 

But in this dangerous crisis, Marlborough's g-eat diplomatic ability, cons 
summate address, and thorough devotion to the common wood, stood him in as 
zood stead as his military talents had done hin in the preceding campaign with 
Villeroi and Vendome. In the beginning of November, he repaired to the 
Hague, and though he found the Dutch im the first instance so extravagant in 
their ideas of the barrier they were to obtain, that he despaired of effecting 
any settlement of the differences between them and the Emperor ;} yet he at 
length succeeed, though with very great difficulty, 1 appeasing, for the time, 
the jealousies between them and the cabinet of Vienna, aud obtamming a public 
renewal of the aliance for the prosecution of the war. The publication of 
this treaty diffused the utmost satisfaction among the ministers of the Allied 
powers assembled at the Hague; and this was further increased by the break- 
ing off, at the same time, of a negotiation which had pended for some months 
between Marlborough and the Elector of Bavaria, for a separate treaty with 
that prince, who had become disgusted with the French alliance. But all 
Marlborough’s efforts failed to make any adjustment of the disputed matter of 


herd of ignoble men who profited by the eifurts of these great leaders the ma | — — 
lignant passions were rapidly gaining strength by the very magnitude of their, * “ This appointment by the Emperor has given some uneasiness in Holland, 
| by thinking thatthe Emperor has a mind to put the power in this cuuntry into 
* “ Ifahe Dutch can furnish ammunition for the siege of Mons, we shall un ||the Queen's hands, in order that they may have nothing to do with nt. If [ 
dertake it ; for if the weather continues fair, we shall have it much cheaper shoud find the same thing by the Pensionary, and that nothing ean cure this 
this year than the next, when they have had time to recruit their army. The! jealousy but my desiring to be excused from accepting this commission, I hope 
taking of that town would be a very great advantage tous for the opening of, the Queen wil! allow of it; for the advantage and honour I hive by this com- 
next campaign, which we must make if we would bring France to such a, Mission is very insignificant in comparison of the fatal CONSEQUENCES that might 
peace as will give us quiet hereafter..\.—Mariborough to Godolphin, October \be uf it should cause a jealousy between the two nations And though the ap- 
14, 1706. ||pointments of this government are sixty thousand pounds a year, ! shall with 
+ “M. de Vendome tells his officers he has one hundred and forty batta pleasure excuse myself, since | am convinced it is for her service, if the States 
lions and one hundred and eighty squadrons, and that. if my Lord Marlborough should not make it their request, which they are very far from doing.””—Marl- 
ives him an opportunity, he will psy him a visit before this campaign ends | borough to Godolphin, July 1 and 8, 1706. 
F believe he has neither will nor power Lodo it, which we shall see auickly, for} | + * Lord Somers bas shown me a long letter which he has bad from the Pen- 
we are now camped in so open a country that if he marches to us we cannot Slonary, very intent upon settling the barrier. The inclinations of the Dutch 
refuse fighting.” — Marlborough to Lord Godolphin, October (4, 1706. |/are so violent and plain, that [ am of opinion that nothing will be able to pre- 
t “Ihave now received confirmation of the success in Italy, from the Duke veut their taking effect but our being as plain with them upon the same sub- 
of Savoy and Prince Eugene, and it is impossible for me to exvress the joy it ject, and threatening to publish to the whole world the terms fur which they 
has given me ; for I not only esteem, but really love, that Prince. This glo} soiicit.”"—Lord Godolphin to Marlborough Oct. 24, 1706 
rious action must bring France so low, that if our friends can be persuaded to, + ‘* My inclinations will lead me to stay as little as possible at the Hague, 
carry on the war one year longer with vigour, wecould not fail, with God’s| though the Pensionary tells me I must stay to finish the succession treaty and 
blessing, to have such a peace as would give us quiet in our days. But the, their barrier, which, should | stay the whole winter, | am very confident would 
Dutch are at this time upaccountable.”—Marlborough to the Duchess, Sept not be brought to perfection. For they are of so many minds, and are all so 
26 1706. | very extravagant about their barrier, that | despair of doing any thing good 
i * Your highness, I am sure, will rejoice at the signal advantage which the till they are more reasonable, which they will not be till they see that they 
arms of his Imperia! Majesty and the Allies have gained. You have had so ‘have it not in their power to dispose of the whole Low Countries at their will 
great a hand im it, by the succour you have procured, that you must permit me and pleasure, in which the French flatter them.” -Marlborough to Godolphin, 


so thank you again,”"—Lugene to Marlborough, 20¢h Sept, 1706, | Oct. 29, 1706. 
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Fi # the barrier, on which the Dutch were so obstinately set ; and finding them ‘dark street, containing some large, fine houses, which had seen the splendours 


ek equally unreasonable and intrac’able on that subject, he deem:d himself for ‘of former times, I walked up to her and asked if she could recommend a lodg- 
i tunate when he obtained the adjourning of the question, by the consent of all ing to a young man who was not over rich. After thinking for a moment, she 

i. HF concerned, till the conclusion of a general peace. ‘pointed over the way, to a house with a decorated front, which had become as 
(i After the adjustment of this delicate and perilous negotiation, Marlborough black as ink with age The lower story was entirely occupied by an irou- 
returned to England, where he was received with transports of exultation by warehouse ; but she said that up above on the first fioor I should find Widow 

yt all classes of the people. He was conducted in one of the royal carriages, Gentner, who let one room, and who, she believed, had no lodger at the time. 


amidst a splendid procession of all the nobility of the kingdom,to Temple Bar, [ thanked her several times for her civility, and walked across the street to 
i where he was received by the city authorities, by whom he was feasted in the the point she indicated, | looked up at the cornices and other ornaments which 
most magnificent manner at Vintners’ Hall. Thanks were voted to him by were displaved upon the facade. Dirty they were beyond all doubt. A pair 
both Houses of Parliament ; and when he took his seat in the House of Peers, of stone ladies with baskets in their hands, which had probably been once as 
the Lord Keeper addressed him in these just and appropriate terms :—‘* What white as spow, now displayed long dripping lines of black upon their garments ; 
your Grace has performed in this last campaign has far exceeded all hopes, ‘heir noses had disappeared, but the balls of the eyes were of the deepest brown, 
even of such as were most affectionate and partial to their country’s interest though above the centre appeared a white spot, which seemed to show the 
and glory. The advantages you have gained against the enemy are of such a presence of cataract. The fruit in the baskets, however, consisted apparently 
nature, so conspicuous in themselves, so undoubtedly owing to your courage of black cherries, and a dingy cornucopia, which stood by the side of each, 
and conduct, so sensibly and universally beneficial to the whole confederacy, vomited forth swarthy fruit and flowers of a very uninviting quality. I gazed 
that to attempt to adorn them with the colouring of words would be vain and in surprise a d admiration, and asked myself if it ever would be my fate to 
inexcusable. Therefore I decline it, the rather because I should certainly of live in so fine a mansion. Taking courage, however, I inquired et the iron- 
fend that great modesty which alone can and does add lustre to your actions, monger’s which was the door of Widow Gentner, and of the three which 
and which in your Grace's example has successfully withstood as great trials, opened into the lower part o/ the house, | was directed to the second. On the 
as that virtue has met with in any instance whatsoever.” The House of Com. first floor I found a tidy little maid, who introdued me tothe presence of her 
mons passed a similar resolution; and the better to testify the national grati- mistress, a quiet, dry old lady, who was seated in a room which had apparent: 
tude, an annuity of £5000 a-year, charged upon the Post-Office, was settled ly formed part of a magnificent saloon—I say formed part, for it was evident 
upon the Duke and Duchess, and their descendants male or female; and the that the size of the chamber had been much curtailed. On the ceiling, which 
dukedom, which stood limited to heirs-male, was extended also to heirs-female, was of the most magnificent stucco work | ever saw, appeared various groups 
* in order,” as it was finely expressed, ‘that England might never be without of angels and cherubs in high relief, as large as life, and seated amidst clouds 
a title which might recall the remembrance of so much glory.” and bunches of flowers as big as feather beds. But that ceiling betrayed the 
So much glory, however, produced its usual effect in engendering jealousy dismemberment of the room ; for all along the sides where ran the wall behind 
in little minds. ‘The Whigs had grown spiteful against that illustrious pillar the good old lady were seen angels’ legs without the heads and bodies, bas- 
of their party ; they were tired of hearing him called the just. Both Godol- kets of flowers cut in two, and cherubs with not above one half of the mem- 
phin and Ma.lborough became the objects of excessive jealousy to their own bers even, which sculptors have left them. This was soon explained : the 
party; and this, combined with the rancour of the Tories, who could never widow informed me that she bad divided her chamber into three, of which she 
forgive his desertion of his early patron the Duke of York, had wellnigh proved lreserved one for herself, another for her little maid, and let the third which had 
fatal to him when at the very zenith of his usefulness and popularity. Intrigue a staircase to itself opening from the street. She bad done so with a good 
was rife at St. James's. Parties were strangely intermixed and disjointed. wall, she said, to support the plafond, so that if I wanted to see the room she had 
Some of the moderate Tories were in power; many covetous Whigs were out to let, | must go down again with her and mount the other stairs, as there was no 
of it. Neither party stood un great public principle, a sure sign of instability door of communication. | admired ber prudence, and accompanied her at 
in the national councils, and uluumate neglect of the national interests. Har- once to a small room, arrived at by a small staircase with its own street door ; 
ley’s intrigues had become serious ; the prime minister, Godolphin, had and there I found on the ceiling above my head the lost legs and wings of the 
threatened to resign. In this alarming juncture of domestic affairs, the pre- angels on the other side, besides a very solid pair of cherubims of my own. 
sence of Marlborough produced its usual pacifying and benign influence. In [t contained a little narrow bed, a table, a scanty proportion of chairs and other 
a long interview which he had with the Queen on his first private audience, he things necessary forthe existence of a student; and though an unpleasant 
settled all differences ; Godolphin was persuaded to withdraw his resignation ; feeling of solitude crept over me as | thought of inhabiting an apartment so 
the cabinet was re-constructed on a new and harmonious bas‘s, Harley and Bo- entirely cut off from ail human proximity, yet as the widow's rent was small, 
lingbroke being the only Tories of any nete who remained in power; and this [ closed the bargain at once, and soon was installed in my new abode. The 
new peril to the prosecution of the war, and the cause of European independ- good lady was very kind and attentive, and did all she could to make me com- 
ence, was removed. fortable, inquiring, amongst other things, what letters of introduction I had in 
Marlborough’s services to England and the cause of European independence |Hamburg. I had but one which I considered of any value, which was ad- 
in this campaign, recall one mournful feeling to the British annalist. All that ‘dressed, with many of those flourishes which you know are common amongst 
he had won for his country—all that Wellington, with still greater difficulty, us, to Mr. S., a famous man in his day, both as a philosopher and literary man, 
and amidst yet brighter glories, regained for it, has been lust. [It has been lost, and who was also a man of sense «f the world, and what is more than all, of a 
too, not by the enemies of the nation, but by itself; not by an opposite faction, ‘kind and benevolent heart ] went to deliver it that very day, and met witha 
but by the very party over whom his own great exploits had shed such impe- 'most kind and friendly reception from a good looking eld gentleman, of per- 
rishable lustre. Antwerp, the first-fruits of Ramilies—Antwerp, the last re- haps sixty three or four, who at once made me feel myself at home with him, 
ward of Waterloo—Antwerp, to hold which against England Napoleon lost his treating me with that parental air which inspired both respect and confidence. 
crown, has been abandoned to France! An English fleet has combined with He asked several questions about my journey, where I lodged, how I intended 
a French army to wrest from Holland the barrier of Dutch independence, and to employ my time, and last, what was the state of my finances. J told him 
the key to the Low Countries. The barrier so passionately sought by the all exactly as it was, and when | rose to depart, he laid his hand on my arm 
Dutch has been wrested from them, and wrested from them by British hands ; ‘with the most benevolent airin the world, saying, ‘ You will dine with me to- 
a revolutionary power has been placed on the throne of Belgium ; Flanders, morrow at twelve o'clock, and I shall expect to sce you at dinner three days in 
instead of the outwork of Europe against France, has become the outwork of |the week as long as you stay, From eight to ten at mght IT am always at 
France against Europe. The tricolor flag waves in sight of Bergen-op-Zoom ; ‘home, and whenever you have nothing else to do, come ©. and spend those 
within a month after the first European war, the whole coast from Bayonne to hours with us. 1 will not pretend to say I was not quite well aware that the 
the Texel will be arrayed against Britain ! The Whigs of 1832 have undone |place thus granted me at his dinner table was offered from a knowledge of the 
all that the Whigs of 1706 hid done—all that the glories of 1815 had secured ‘limited state of my finances; but pride in my case was out of the ques- 
Such is the way in which nations are ruined by the blindness of faction. ‘tion, and | was exceedingly grateful for the act of kindness, which saved me 
abs ‘a considerable sum in my housekeeping. and enabled me to indulge in a few 
_ ‘}ittle luxuries which | could not otherwise have commanded. 
A GHOST STORY. “Tt was the autumn of the year when I arrived at Hamburg, but the time 
BY G. P. RB. JANES. passed very pleasantly. All the day J was engaged in my studies; at twelve 
“Tam of an Italian family,” said my friend, “ but my father and my grand-| o'clock I dined, either at my own chamber or at worthy Mr. S's, and almost 
father were both bora in Germany; exceedingly good people in their way, every evening was spent at his house, where he failed not to regale me, either 
but by no means very wealthy. My elder brother was being educated for a jwith a cup of fine coffee, or sometimes as a great treat, with a cup of tea. ac- 
physician, and had just finished his course of study, when my father, having cording to your English mode. In short, | became his nightly guest, and as 
given me as good an education as he could in Nuremberg, thought fit to send the evenings grew dark and sometimes foggy, | bought a little lantern to light 
me to Hamburg, that | might pursue my studies there, and take advantage of myself through the long and lonely streets which I had to pass from his house 
any Opportunity that might occur for advancing myself in life. My stock of all! to my own. On these occasions, too, as the weather grew intensely cold, my 
kinds were exceedingly small when I set out; my purse contained the closely |blue cloak with the square collar proved a most serviceable friend, and every 
estimated expenses of my journey, and the allowance made for my mainten- jnight at ten o'clock I might be seen in precisely the same attire, with my black 
ance during six months, which did nut admit the slightest idea of luxury of |suit, in great part covered by the azure mactle, andthe emall lantern in my 
any kind. I was grateful, however, for what was given, for | knew that my hand, finding my way homeward to my solitary abode. Mr. S. lived in the 
father could afford no more, and I had no hope of another ‘ heller’ till my half’ fine new part of the town, where he had a handsome house, with two maid- 
year wasout. I had my ordinary travelling dress, and my mother gave me six servants aud his coachman, but the latter slept at the stables. I lived, as I 
new shirts, which she had spun with her own hands ; besides these, my port- have before said, in the old part of the town, wellnigh a mile distant ; thus in i 
manteau contained one complete black suit, two pair of shoes, and a pair of |coming and going. I got exercise at night, if I did not in the day, and | mark 
silver buckles which my father took off his owa feet and bestowed them upon it particularly, that | used to enjoy my walks to his house and back, and used 
me with his benediction. My elder brother always loved me, and was kind to to look forward to it with pleasure during my hours of study, in order that you 
me; and when my going was first talked of, he regretted that he had nothing may see, that on the occasion of which I am about to speak, I was affected by 
to give me ; but my little preparations occupied a fortnight, during that time (no fantastical melancholy. 
‘ood luck befriended him - me, and he treated and killed his first patient | ‘“* At length, one night in the winter of 17—, after passing the evening at the 
hus he obtained the means of making me a sumptuous present for my jour boise of Mr S., where | had taken nothing buta cup of coffee and a slice of 
ney, which consisted of a straight-cut blue mantle, with a square collar. Let |b:owa bread-and butter, | took leave of my friend, put on my blue mantle 
me dwell upon the mantle, for it is important. It was in the Nuremberg fash |with a square collar, lighted my lantern at the house maid's candle, and having 
iou, which had gone out of vogue over all Germany for at Jeast thirty years, and |safely shut the glass, set out on my walk home. [twas abouta quarter past 
when I first put it on, I felt very proud of it, thinking that I looked like one of |ten, and the night was clear and very dark ; the sky, indeed, was fu!l of stars, 
the cavaliers in the great picture in the town hall However, there was not which looked peculiarly bright as I gazed up at them, between the tall houses, 
another mantle like it in all Germany, except in Nuremberg—sky-blue, falling as if from the bottom of a well, and I felt a sort of exhilarating freshness in the 
three inches below the knee, with a square-cut collar. I will pass over my (aif that raised my spirits rather than otherwise. I walked along to the end 


journey to Hamburg, till my arrival ina little common inn, in the old part of 
the town. Not having a pfennig to spare, I set out early the next morning to 
look out for a lodging, and saw several that would have suited me very well, 
but which did not suit my finances. At length, seeing the wife of a grocer 
standing at the door, with a good humoured countenance, in a narrow and 


of the first street witha light step, turned into the second and was just enter- 
ing the third, when I saw a figure some thirty or forty paces before me, stand- 
ing in a corner as if waiting for some one. Although the streets, in the good 
old days of Hamburg, were generally by that time of night quite deserted, yet 
there was nothing extraordinary in my meeting one or two persons as I went 
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home, so J took little or no notice of the figure, till f had advanced to within 
about twenty paces, when it turned itself full towar/s me, and at the same time 
the light of my lantern fell direct upon it. Guess my surprise when I saw a 
being, so exactly like myself that I could have imagined [| was looking in a 
glass. There were the black legs, the shoes and silver buck!es tre blue man 
tle with a square cut collar, and the little lantern with the hanile at the back, 
held just as [ held mine. I stopped suddenly, and rabbed my eyes with my 
left hand; butthe figure immediately turned round and walked away before 
me At the same time my heart beat violently, and a sort of strange dreamy 
sensation of horror came over me, like that which takes possession of one 
sometimes when labouring underthe nightmare. An instant’s reflection made 
me ashamed of what I felt, and saying to myself, * V'Il look a little closer at 
this gentleman,’ | walked on, hurrying my pace ‘The figure, however, 
quickened its steps in the same proportion. I did not like to ron, bot | was 
always a quick walker, and [ hastened as fast as ever | could; but it had no 
etfect ; the figure, without the least apparent effort, kept always at the same 
distance, and every moment J felt a sort of superstitious dread which had taken 
— of me increasing, and struggling against the efforts of resolution 

esolution conquered, however, and determined to see who this was that 
was so like me, without showing him too plainly that I was chesing him, I 
stopped at a corner where a street wound round, and entered again the on 
that I was pursuing at some distance, and then taking to my heels, I ren as 
hard as I could to get before wy friend inthe mantie. When! entered the 
other street again. though | must have gained two or three minutes at least, 
instead of seeing the figure coming from the side where [ had left it, there 1 
was, walking on deliberately in the direction [ usually followed towards my 
own house. We were now within three streets of Widow Gentner’s and 
though they were all of them narrow enough, 1 generally took these which: 
were most open. ‘There was a lane, however, to the left, which passing by 
the grocer’s | have mentioned, cut off at least a quarter of the way, and as I 
was now overpowered by feelings, | cannot describe, T resolved to take the 
shortest path, and run as hard as | could, in order to get home and shut myself 
in before the figure in the blue mantle reached the spot. OFT set then down 
the narrow lane like lightni:g, but when [came to the grocer’s corner, my 
horror was comp ete on beholding the same fiure walking along past the closed 
windows of the iron shop, and f stopped with my heart beating as if it would 
have burst through iy ribs. With eyes almost starting from my head, and the 
light of the lantern turned full upon it, 1 gazed at its proceedings, when be 
hold, it waiked quietly up to my door, stopped, turned round towards the house 
put the right hand in its pocket, and seemed feeling for my key. The key 
was produced, and stooping down, just as | should have done, after a little 
searching for the keyhole, the dour was opened, the figure went in, and in- 
stantly the door closed again. 

“If you hac given me the empire of a world, I could not have made up my 
mind to go in after it, and setting off more like a madmanthan anything else. 
I returned to the house of Mr. S., with the intention of telling him wha: had 
occurred, ‘The bell was answered quickly enoug) by the house maid, wh: 
gazed at my wild and scared appearence with some surprise. She told me 
however, that the old gentleman had gone to bed, and that she could not think 
of waking him on any account; and resulved not*to go home, and not liking 
to walk the streets of Hamburg all night, [ persuaded her with some difficulty 
to let me sit in the saloon till | could speak with Mr. S.in the morning. | 
will not detain you by describing how | passed the night: but when my frend 
came down the next day, | related to hin all that had vecurred, with many 
excuses for the liberty | had taken. He listened gravely, and his first ques 
tion naturally was, if | were quite sure I had gone straight homewerd, withou! 
entering any of those places where strong drinks were sold. I assured him 
most solemnly that the only thing that had entered my lips that night was the 
cup of coffee which | had taken at his house 

maid can tel! you’ | said, ‘that I had not been absent more than 
three quariers of an hour when | returned ’ 

“« Well, my young friend,” he rep.ied, ‘I believe you fully; very strenge 
things occasionally happen to us in life, and this seems one. However, we 
will have some breakfast, and then go and enguire into it’ 

*¢ After breakfast we set out and walked to my louse, [ pointing out by th 
way, all the different spots connected with my tale. When we reached the 
gloomy old mansion, with its decorated front, I was going diect to my ow! 
door, but Mr. S. said, ‘ Stay, we will first talk to your landlady for a minute 
And we accordingly walked up to the rooms of Widow Geniner by the other’ 
door and the other staircase. The widuw was very proud of the visit of s 
distinguished a person in the town as Mr S., and answered his questions wit! 
due respect. The first was a very common one in that part of Germany 
namely, whether she had slept well that night. She assured bim she had 
perfectly well ; and he then proceeded wi h a somewhat impressive air, to en- 
quire if nothing had occurred to disturb her. She then suddenly seemed t 
recollect herself, and answered, * Now you mention it, I recollect I was awok: 
about eleven o'clock, I think, by a noise on the other side of the wall; bu: 
thinking that Mr. Z. hid thrown over his table, or something of that kind, } 
turned on the other side, and went to sleep again.’ 

* No further information being to be obtaiwed, we descended to the street, 
and taking out my keys, I opened the door, aud we went iu. My heart beat a 
little as we mounted the stairs, but resolving not to show any want of courag 
I boldly unlocked the room door and threwit open. ‘The sight that presented 
itself made me pause on the threshold, for there on my bed, where { should 
have been lying at the very moment of its fall, was the whole ceiling of stlia 
part of the room, angels’ legs, aud cherubims’ wings, ower baskets, and every 
thing, and so great was the weight and the force with which it had coine down 
that it had broken the solid bedstead underneath it. As! do not suppose my 
head is formed of much more s rong materials, it is probable that wt woud 
have been cracked as well as the bed, aud [ hear ily thank God for ms 
preservation. All my gocd old friend ventured to say, however, was, * A 
most fortunate escape! Had you slept here last night, you wouli have beer 
killed to a certainty’ Though a doctor of philosophy, he did not risk any 
speculations upon the strange appari‘ion which I had beheld tue nigit before 
but invited me to take up my abode in bis house ull my room could be put 1 
order, never afterwards mentioning the appearance of my double : and [have 
only to add that from that time to this, now between fility aud sixty years, | 
have never seen myself again except in a looking glass. 


CIVILISATION IN MADAGASCAR. 


There is no event more interesting in the history of a nation, than that of its 


at Hawaii, the progression ts silent but sure, until the new customs are per- 
fectly domiciliated among the people ; while in others, after a favourable move- 
ment, retrogression takes place, and the good is lost in original darkness. The 
events which have transpired in Madagascar within the past twenty years, 
present themselves in painful illustration of the latter position. 

This island, situated, as is generally known, off the south-east coast of Af- 
rica, is nearly as large as France, but contains not more than five millions of 
inhabitamts. Tt was discovered in 1506, twenty years after their first view of 
the Cape of Good Hope, by the Portuguese, who attempted to establish a mis- 

ion among the people; but after some time, judging thein to be inconvertible, 
it was abandoned. ‘Towards the year 1640, the minister Richelieu planted 
a colony on the island, which subsisted, with varying fortune, for more than a 
century, during which time the Dominicans, after various unfruitful missions, 
tlso abandoned the attempt to convert the natives. From this period it was 
eld impossible to civilise the Madegasses, and when, in later years, some En- 
glichmen endeavoured to gain a footing in the country, with a view to the in- 
strnction ef the natives, they were met everywhere by the outcry of, * Useless 
trouble—they are brute beasts, with whom nothing can be done.’ A little ac- 
juaintance. however, with this nation, will show how far the appellation and 
caution were applicable. 

Until the commencement of the present century, numerous tribes. as diverse 
in origin as in colour—from the olive to the black—divided the inland among 
them. One of these, the must important of the inland trines, the Ovahs, go- 
verned by an able and daring chief, obtaimed a marked superiority over the 
thers; and under Rodama son of this chief, became a powerful government, 
to whose domination nearly the whole of the island submitted. It was in Ta- 
nananve, (Tanane arrivou, or thousand cities ) acity of about 30,000 souls, 
ind capital of the kingdom, that the labours of the first English visnors were 
principal y carried on 

R dama, the first who took the title of king. mounted the throne at the age 
f eighteen: he was endowed with rare intelligence, wit, and sensibility, and 
possessed an insatiable desire for instruction. A favourable trait of his child- 
hood has been recorded. His mother, whom he tenderly loved, was one day 
driven from the palace by her husband in a fit of ill-humour, greatly to the 
grief of her little son. ‘The next morning, profiting by the temporary absence 
of his father, he caught a young chicken and tied it by the leg to some portion 
f the furniture of the apartment. ‘ What ts that!’ asked the chief, hearing 
the cries of the captive bird on his entrauce. ‘ Nothing,’ answered Radama, 
‘but a little chicken crying after its mother.’ His father onderstood his inean- 
ing, and said nothing; but the same day the discarded wife was restored to her 
former position. In the midst of one of the most licentious people in the world, 
he young prince exhibited a remarkable purity of morals and self-command, 
‘haracterised by lofty views. Huis father, however, could not comprehend how 
t young man devoid of passions could be capable of reiguing : his old age 
was fast approaching ; and not knowing to whom he should leave the reins of 
he government he had founded, he offered great rewards to those of his officers 
vho might succeed in leading the prince into libertinism. Radama's better 
feelings resisted for some time ; but ouce having yielded, his errors became 
errible, and his premature end but too well proved the fatal success of his 
perfidious counsellors. 

One of his first ects on mounting the throne after the death of his father, 
was to place himself in communicetion with the English governor of the is- 
land of Mauritius, where he sent his two vounger brothers to be educated. 
‘From the correspondence which ensued, Sir Robert Farquhar, then governor, 
‘ook advantage of the generous disp>sition of the youthful monarch to urge 
the abolition of the slave trade, which was not only a part of the domestic 
policy of the country, but formed a great export trade, carried on with mer- 
chants, creating everywhere mistrust and terror, with thew attendant evils. 
Mr. James Hastie, the deputy employed to represent the question to Radaima, 
ound in hima remarkable union of the infantile simplicity observed among 
savages, with an extraordinary intelligence and desire for civilisation. He 
woald burst into fits of laughter while standing before a clock sent to him as a 
present, dance round it every time it struck, and at the same time enter with 
sagacity aud generous philanthrophy into the views of the English governor, 
\ great khalar or assembly was convoked, to explain the object to the people; 
snd after a stormy discussion, the recommendauen was adopted, and a con- 
vention signed, by which the king agreed on his part to abolish entirely the 
slave trade throughout his duminions, while, on the other hand, Sir Robert 
Farquhar advanced a sum of money and various munitions of war A procla- 
nation was then issued, which, leaving domestic bondage untouched, inter- 
licted the export of slaves, under penalty of slavery, and threatening with 
Jeath whoever should speak il! of the measure. 

This treaty was unfortunately broken, during the temporary absence of the 
governor, by the French and English merchents, who deluded Radama, though 
wih great difficulty, into a compliance with their representations, On Sir 
Robert's return some time afterwards, he was deeply grieved at the breach of 
‘taith countenanced by the vice-govern r, and set himself immediately to rem- 
ecy the evil. ‘Do you not know,’ replied Radama to the request for the re- 
‘newal of the treaty, ‘that my subjects will not comprehend the reason for a 
second change’ False as an Englishman is become a proverb among us !’ 
The deputy on this occasion was acco.wpanied by a missionary, who had been 
nvited by the king to take up his residence at the capital ; and on their decla- 
rat on that no persons would settle there as teachers during the continuance 
of the slave trade, the traffic was again abolished; the king stipulating that 
‘wenty young Madegasses should be educated by the Euglish, one half of the 
aumber in Mauritius, and the other in England. 

The first school was opened at Tananarivo in 1820, under the sanctior of 
the king, but at first met with great opposition: and as the natives could not 
cemprenend bow thoughts could be expressed by writing, they accused the 
teacher of sorcery. ‘The school, however, prospered under the protection of 
the monarch ; a few children attended ; and at the end of the first year a pub- 
lic examination was announced. This was attended by several old men, among 
|vhom was a judge who had been exiremely violent in his oppositiun. He 
beckoned one of the youngest scholars with slate and pencil to approach, and 
whispered a few words into bis ear—‘It is not true that writing can supply 
the place of speech.” The child iinnmediately wrote the phrase, while the old 
man shook his head incredulously over the strange characters. Another scholar 
was then called from the end of the room; and on the slate being placed in 
bis hands, he read the words withovt hesitation. ‘Oh! solombava tokoa,’ ex- 
claimed the opponents with one voice—[* Ob! substitute for the tongue ]—by 

which appellation writing has ever since been known in the country. Ihe 
‘next trial was in erithmetic, a science in which the natives had been accue- 


first acquaintance with, and progress in, civilisation—from the Cawn of moral comed to reckon by the aid of stones of various sizes; a process that rendered 
perception to the full comprehension of moral dignity. In some instances, as ithe simplest calculation extremely laborious. The same old judge had pre- 
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pared a question. Now,’ said he to the children, ‘if IT send a hundred sheep! 


yes, 340, 340,’ cried out all the little voices. The aged examiners agreed that 
the case was astonishing, and the cause of the schools was gained. | 
Still, it was not without a stroggle that popular favour was secured. The 
natives’ distrust of Europeans made them suspicious ; parents could not dives! 
themselves of the belief that secret mischief was intended by the schools, and) 
that some day all the child:en would be bound and led away into slavery. Two) 
other teachers, however, arrived ; and on their application for permission to, 
build another school the king answered, ‘ Radama says—My friends, live) 
long, and in peace. If my subjects can build such a house, it shall be built 
Thus says your good friend —(Signed) Radama’ Soon after this the prejudi 
ces of the people gave way, and in three years from the commencement, there, 
were more than a thousand scholars in fourteen schools. directed by the Ev- 
glish teachers aad the most intelligent of the pupils. The king becaine more, 
interested in them, and issued frequent proclamations respecting them to his) 
subjects, some sentences from which will exemplify his feelings ‘In future. 
those only who know how to read and write shall be advanced to any place ; | 
or, * The young people who have left schoul ought carefully to vecupy them 
selves with what they have learned ; for if they neglect and forget, the king, 
will cause them to return to schoo! ;* and again, ‘The king again invites his, 
people to send their children to the schools, where they will acquire only good, 
principles. There they learn to read and write, and may then confide their 
affairs to paper; so that in future all cheating will be impossible, and there) 
will be neither quarrels nor disputes in families.” While smiling at this inno | 
cent illusion of the king of the Madegasses, it may be remembered that he is 
not the only one whose expectations of the benefits of education have been 
equally illusory; the quotations, however, show a decided tendency in the 
right direction. By his orders all the schools of ‘Tananarivo were united iy 
one central establishment, where the masters, who were afterwards sent to, 
found schools in the villages, were instructed. So rapidly did education make 
its way, that in 1828 there were in the kingdom ninety schools, attended by 
not less than four thousand children. The examinations took }lace annually in 
March, and were presided over by the king in person, who on these occasions, 
showed great favour to the teachers, and enlarged the facilities forthe advance | 
ment of education. On the publication of the Bible in the Madegasses lan , 
guage, he took every opportunity of exposing the false pretensions of the na 
tive priests, who complained that the spread of education diverted their reve 
nues. On one occasion, when aman was running frantically about the streets 
with an image in his hand, declaring to the superstitious bystanders that he was, 
under the influence of the god, and could not stand still, Radama went up to 
him, and taking the little statue into his own hand, overwhelmed the pretender 
with ridicule, by showing that it did not affect his movements. His wishes for 
improvement extended to the mechanical arts as well as to letters; and when 
some artisaus were sent out to him from England, he received them with the, 
greatest joy. 
The Madegasses are in general very hospitable, kind, and obliging, and 
seem to regard selfishuess with great aversion : the little tales related by the, 
parents to their children generally contain some ugly feature of selfishuess as) 
amoral. They have also a great !ove for their country, and if about to leave, 
it for any length of time, they take away with them, like the Poles, a smal! 
quantity of the soil on which they were born in their bosoms, and frequently, 
look at it with melancholy. The sound of the valiha, a species of monotonous, 
guitar, their favourite instrument, produces at such times the same effect upon, 
them as the ranz des vaches upon the Swiss soldiers when at a distance from 
their native country. On the other hand, they are as vindictive, deceitful, and 
apathetic as the most savage nations. The crime of infanticide, which was 
common among them, was abolished, though not without great opposition, by) 
a royal edict, which also established new regulations respecting baptism and) 
marriage ; and it was found that there was less difficulty in deciding on these. 
points, than on the orthography to be adopted in Madegasses writing. This, 
was at last regulated by a law which enacted that every one should make use, 
of the Eoglish consonants, but that the vowels should be French, in order, vaid| 
the king, ‘ that an a may be always a, and not sometimes an o or an ¢.’ 
It must not be supposed that all these changes were equally weil received : 
in barbarous, as in civilised communities, it is not always safe to brave the pop- 
ular preyndices. Radama, however, did not content himself with making laws; 
he watched over their execution. Often, like the Caliph Haroun al Rasehid,), 
he left his palace disguised, aud walked about the city in the evenings to hear, 
what his people said of him. He particularly insisted that hospitality should 
be exercised with liberality aod cheerfuloess, and frequently visited families) 
incognito to test their conduct in this respect, and the next day rewarded or 
reproved them according to the manner i which he had been entertained. 
Commerce received from him due encouragement. 
This monarch, possessed of such remarkable endowments. superior to al] his, 
ople, who had so nobly invited and cherished the civilisation of Europe, died, 
in 1828, at the early age of thirty-six, a victim to the excesses into which he. 
had been tempted. What Madagascar lost in him, may be best judged of by 
the lamertable occurrences which followed his decease One of his queens.) 
Ranavalona, having assumed the reins of government, gradually revoked ali| 
the laws of her predecessur. The slave trate was again legalised ; infanticide. 
permitted ; the schov!s were shut up, and the teachers banished ; the posses | 
sors of books were required to give them up, under penalty of death ; hundreds, 
of families were reduced to s!avery for their adherence to the new opinions 


while many were publicly execu ed, victuns of the queen's hatred of civill-) 


sation. 

Some few escaped to the mountains, where they lead a harassed and wan- 
dering life In them, however, may possibly be preserved the germ of the) 
future regeveration of the tsland. Ranavalona, however, is still on the throne, 
firm in her determination to exclude foreigners, of whatever nation, from every 

art of ber kingdom. It is therefore impossible to predict the time when the 
Lnprovements, so happily commenced, may again take root, and permaveutly 
flourish ain ng this interesting pecple. 


A CAPITAL STORY OF CAPITAL PUNISHMENT. 

We are indebied to a favourite contributor for an amusing sketch, with 
which we shall serve our ‘ Table’ in two sepsrate side dishes. Have the good- 
ness ‘ at this present’ to taste and admire the first: * Some years since, there 


lived in Cincinnati a bullet headed, broad shouldered, thick necked brute of a\| 


Dutchman, who, ‘tempted’ as he said ‘ by de ruin and de Tuyfel,’ committed 
the horrible crime of murdering his wife. There existed at that time, and for 


avght that I know up to the present period, a law in the state of Ohio that a 
cruninal found guilty of murder might, as it was expressed, have ‘ liberty of 
choice’ between hanging or imprisonment for ljfe. Consequently most homi- 


cides had taken the privilege of drawing their necks from the noose, and had 


chosen the ‘ liberty’ of being deprived of liberty ‘during their natural lives,’ 
But our Dutchmen, from sheer obstinacy and contempt of advice, loudly de- 
clared that he had rather be hurg. The Cincinnatians, like all other enlight- 
ened people, love to ride on an excitement ; and the city was divided against 
tself on the hanging question with the same spirit and sincerity as it would 
aave been on a contested election. There were hanging and anti-hanging tea 
parties, hanging and anti-hanging churches; and the anti-hangers raged furi- 
vusly against the hangers for their biood-thirstiness and non-vbedience to the 
cominandments, while the hangers as loudly denounced the anti-hangers as 


immoral innovators, who would destroy the constitution and uproot civilisation. 


Phe cld man suddenly found himself the most * interesting’ person that had 
ever been in Cincinnati, and received several deputations every day to shake 
or confirm his decision ; but, inflexible as Prometheus on the rock, he firmly 
adhered to the hanging. At that time Science had not as now lifted her many 
eyed head in every town and village, and any one who could even say a few 
words on such subjects was looked upon with no small wonder. A young Scotch- 
mau was then the oracle, who pronounced sentence on all the ‘onomies and 
‘ologies, to the astonishment of the town's- people, * that one small head could 
carry all he knew.’ Professor Kilmarnock was one of the most credulous, 
kind hearted, benevolent Scotchmen breathing. His whole thoughts were bent 
mn the physica! sciences; and he was continua ly expatiating in all places, for 
his mind never reverted to the person with whom he discoursed, and conse- 
quently estirely disregarded their capacity or fitness for the subject. On elec- 
tricity, galvauism or maguetisin he would talk by the hour; and it mattered 
litle whether his auditor was a child, an old negro, or an elderly lady In his 
ersonal appearance he was a laughable leoking object enough at first sight, 
but a short acquaintance with him soon changed ridicule into respect ; for as I 
have said, he was one of the most sincere, honest and kind hearted of men, 
ind would do all in his power to serve any human being. 

‘One day, when he was as usual running over his notes on galvanism, a 
friend, who was a bit of a wag, suggested to hin what a providential thing it 
would be for him if the old Dutchman were to be hanged, as he would then 
have an opportunity of enlightening the Cincinnatians with an exhibition of 
that wonderiul science, aud likewise of putting a considerable sum in his own 
pocket. Struck with this new plan for the diffusion of science, he was instantly 
converted from a violent anti hanger to a most sincere * hanger.’ He posted 
off to the old man, with a request that, ‘ for the good of the public,’ he would 
will bis body, which he pertinently remarked would be ‘ of no farther use to the 
owner,’ to him, for the benefit and instruction of his fellow citizens. * Yaas,’ 
said the old man, ‘ you may have my poor body; ash you say, ’t will do me no 
goot ; but while she live, she moost have some rum, and a leetle mooney.’ So 
he entered into an agreement that he would sell his body for’ fifty dollars in 
hand, a quart of rum daily, and an extra quart on the day of execution. They 


_‘shook hands on the bargain,’ and it was impossible to say which seemed 


the best pleased. In a few days anew claimant appeared, in the person of 
the old man’s son, who being suddenly seized with a rapid growth of filial af- 
fection, declared that ‘hos feelings would not allow him to see his father’s 
vody chucked about i that way for nothing !’ Fifty dollars more were offered, 
when his Jacerated feelings shrank back to their original dimensions ; and on 
leaving, he acknowledged that * six hogs end two cows, which he intended to 
buy with the money, were worth more in his estimation than an old dead body ; 
which,’ as he said, ‘ would take something to bury it!’ A legal friend observed 


that all that was required had not yet been done ; that the approbation of the 


sheriff was necessary. This however was easily secured ; for that officer said 
‘he did n't care a fip what became of the body, if he could only find a sub- 
stitute, aud draw himself out of the hanging; for it did nt become a deacon 
of the church to be fumbling at a halter with a man’s head in in.’ 

The Professor now set to work and manufactured a galvanic-battery, 


which the citizens crowded in to inspect. He informed them that it would 


work In such a mauner, and that then the man would do thus, and again so, 
until they had derived a perfect comprehension, through a succession of lucid 
* thus’s’ and so’s’ of the whole capability of the wonderful machine. The 
same mischief-loving wag who first set the Professor's wits a gadding, told 
him that, as he would probably have the greatest audience that had ever 
gathered together in Cincinnati, he ought to select the largest building in 
town, and secure it for their reception. He advised him to apply without 
delay to the Rev. Dr. Watson for the Joan of the Presbyterian church. The credu- 
lous Professor, never taking into consideration the ridiculousness of such a 
request, started directly for the Doctor's house, and asked to see him on most 
earnest business. Kilmarknock stated his errand to the worthy divine, who 
being @ most zealous anti hanger, and having preached several * powerful ser- 
mons’ which he thought ought to have brought over the whole city to his own 
Opinion, Was at first struck dumb with amazement at what he considered a gross 
insujt, as well as a sacrilegious profanation. Butthe Professor, mistaking the 
pause for one of consideration, poured forth a torrent of what he supposed 
most coyent arguments ; each oue acting asa greater shick to the Doctor's 
excited feeling, and adding fresh fuelto his ire. Being near-sighted, he did 
uot at first perceive the inflamed and swollen countenance of the minister, who 
being extremely fat, and of a choleric temperament, looked like a man sud- 
denty serzed with a fit of apoplexy. At leogth he found words te exclaim: 
* Do you think | would turn the House of Gop into a butcher's shop—a dissec- 
‘iog 100m! Out of my house this instant, Sir!’ 

But to return: * As the time appointed for the execution drew nigh, man& 
people prophecied that the Dutchman's resolution would evaporate ; but he 
never for an instant wavered. He seemed to take a strange aid unaccounta- 
ble interest in all the preparations ; inquiring every day if the scaffold was 
erected ; whether the sheriff hed got a substitute, and how much he had 
agreed to piy him, «te. When answered in the affirmative, the old 
wretch woud chuckle with a horrible gee and say to bimself, 
*Goot! goo!’ The eventful day at length arnved, which the jaw 
and his owa will hid decided should be his last. Early im the morn- 
ing he was remarking to the jail keeper that ‘as it was his last breakfast, he 
should expect a goot one;’ when at that moment Kilmarnock eutered : Yes,’ 
said the Professor, ‘ gi’e him a boiled chicken, a hoe-cake, and a gude cup 
o’cotlee * and,” interrupted the old man, plenty tobacker.’ ‘Ay,’ chimed 
jin the Professor, ‘ and some tobacco ; the pure auld creature should ha’e 
every thing he wants noo, and make me ‘sponsible for the indebtedness.’. 

* There never bad been, I believe, a hanging in Cincinnati before ; and the 
sheriff had erected a new gallows, with an improved ‘ trap,’ the whole paint- 


- black, aud familiarly denominated * The Sheriff's Black Drop.’ In every 


it 
af i twenty at two dollars, how much ought my slave to bring back to me 1’ Scarcely 
had be finished, than'an intelligent little girl answered, +340 dollars.” Yeo. 
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part of the city were posted large hand bills, announcing that ‘ Professor Kil- artist where they lend a new grace to the representation, without prejudice to 
marnock, from Glasgow, for the clucidation of science, intended to give at the \ts true expression. ‘The cemposition of the Miracle of Bolsena, the group of 
Circus, which had been hired at an immense expense for the occasion, an ex- Archimedes in the schvol of Athens, of the Heliodorus, of the Joshua in the 
hibition of the wonderful science of galvanism, in which a dead man would be Loggie, allare models of beautiful pyramidal grouping. In the Battle of Con- 
made to perform all the movements of which a living one was capable.’ Mid-, stantine, in the Heliodorus, in the Massacre of the [nnoceats, in the Resurree- 
day was the hour set forthe execution ; and by that time the common on which tion of Christ, we find ad:nirable examples of intertwined grouping. The Dis- 
the gallows stood was paved with closely-wedged heads for a quarter of a mile pute of the Sacrament, the school of Athens. the Heliodorus, the Death of 
in extent : so densely were they packed. indeed, that when the wagon arrived | Ananias, the Advration of the Magi, the pouring out of the Holy Spirit, &e , 
with the unhappy man, he and his attendants had to alight and walk to the gal {ail of them exhibit an arrangement and distribution of the whole, which are 
lows. Many of the clergy and other benevolent persons took advantage of this \designed!y symmetrical. for the nature of the subjects in these cases required 
last opportunity, and with feeling and eloquence besought the guilty man to ave ‘or permitted this pyramidal grouping su favourable to beauty—this entwined 
ity upon himself, and even at that late hour to * accept of proffered mercy. or symmetrical arrangement 
They told him that it was beyond expression awful, that an unrepenting sinper, bot a far greater number of Raphael’scompositions exhibit none of these 
with red murder on his head, should of his own tree will plunge headlong into canons of art—none of the favourite group form, and they are not, on this ac- 
the fire that is never quenched ; that by such an abhorrent act he would be ‘count, less expressive or less beautiful. We shall name but a few of the most 
guilty of two murders, and be held accountable for them at the day of judg excellent and striking among the Tapestries : the Preaching of Paul at Athens 
ment. Professor Kilmarnock (and !et it be noted in the next psychological work | —the Dedication of Peter—the Sacrifice at Lys!ra—the Conversion of Saul— 
that enthusiasm can thus alter a man's usual disposition.) fidgeted about as she Stoning of St Stephen; and in the Loggie, Abraham Journeying with his 
uneasy as a peaon a drum head; and at intervals was heard to ejaculate: family—the Finding of Moses—the worship of the Calf, &c. &c. In these, 
‘ Gang up, my gude mon, gang up ; it’s na sic a bad place!’ But the old and many others of Raphael's paintings, no trace is to be found of the pre- 
Dutchman gave neither heed nor ear to any one : he preserved a dogged silevce seribed art of grouping a composition, but merely a clear, unartificial, yet al- 
and was the very first to make a move to ascend. When they reached the top, ways pictorially beautiful representation of the subject 
of the scaffuld, the sheriff asked him if he would not like the atrendance ofa Jp a: the works of Raphael, we cannot falto recognize true art and aptitude 
minister? The ‘ unhappy wretch’ shook his head, pointed tothe rope, and) sf arrangement ; still less the free and versatile power of a genius, which, un- 
then motioned to have it placed round his neck. ‘* Tis ts dreadful !' said the! ettered by the constraint of rule and method, knows how to adapt itself to the 
humane sheriff ; ‘ but it must be done.” At length all was arranged, and the  jniversal laws of the irae and the beautiful; the pure, true feeling of the art- 
attendants had taken their last leave of the criminal, when he beckoned them |jst, which never dues violence to nature, but arranges his compositions with a 
back : ‘Ish all ready?’ asked the old man. ‘ Everything,’ replied the sheriff; |simplicity akir to her own, and, at the same time, with the beauty, which 
and ‘ therewithal the water stood in his eves.” ‘ Ish dere not’ing more to pe shonld ever be the attribute uf art. 
done!’ * Nothing !—in one minute you will be launched into eternity!’ Den, Every thing which is complicated, when reduced to unity, must be submitted 
mein Gort! if ish time fur me to sign der paper, and take der prison P _ |\'o arrangement, and adopt some definite form. The more precisely an idea is 
* You old rascal !” said the sheriff, grinding his teeth, and turning white with sejzed, the more clearly the image corresponding to it floats before the mind 
rage ! ‘is it possible thit you have been paitering, and p-ttmg us to allthis |—the better arranged. the more life-like and happy will the representation of 
trouble and expense for nothimg !' The od fellow gave no other answer than | be ; and to an imagination inspired by the feeling for the beautiful, it is as 
a gurgling, satisfied chuckle, that seusibly increased at the words ‘expense’ \mpossible to corceive an image without beau.y, as it is to a philosophic 
and * trouble,’ which said more plainly than words, * Now you have the reason jead to pursue a train of thoughts without order and connection. 
why I didit!’ He moved down from the scaffold, amidst mingled shouts and | The genius of Raphacl united bothin an eminent degree ; hence, nothing 
hisses A tumultuous assemblage followed hin to the jail; some enraged'!\s more easy than to find in his compositions beautiful artistic grouping ; 
and abusive, others laughing and burrah ng But the old feilow sat as imper sothing more easy than to discever in every part wisdom, deep thought, ar- 
turbable as a judge ; save at the mention of ‘ expense’ and * trouble,’ and then ‘angement, symmetry, contrast, equilibrium, and every otherevidence of under- 
he could not suppress a ma! ‘cious and mot provoking srile. When he re- standing, guided by taste. But this is also the reason, that those whocan 
turned to the jatl, he drew from a hiding-place beneath a plank, which he hac!) orm no conception of the creative power of true genius, whose prosaic tem- 
loosened in the floor, Professor Kilmarnock’s last ‘ extra quart’ of ram, which 5erament stifles every impulse of the imagination, see end admire in Raphael's 
he drank in the coolest tmanuer imaginable, and then curled himsel! up to sleep. | vorks, not the sublime power of his genius, but only his technical dexterity. 
But with all his folly, the poor cheated Professor was really an object of com- | he jadgment ofthe artist must certainly weigh, design, and arrange, the plan 
miseration. From the highest pinnacle of triumph he was plunged into the | f the whole, and his technical skill must be exercised to carry it out ; but all 
lowest * slough of despond.’ Hekept lamenting: “ A gude five nuodred dol this is insufficient without the creative genius which emtodJies the thought in 
Jars clean gave an’ flitted! An’ the very weansa fiichin’ at me fora dali 4 suitable form, and breathes into it life, soul, and characier. If the idea of 
— ! Siller and credit baith gane !’ But the worthy Professor did give! che whole has not dwelt in the imagination of the artist before the arrange- 
it lecture on galvanism, after all, and to a large audience, who were bigh!s |mnent of the parts, his work cau never produce a lively impression on the 
entertained,’ as we are sure our large audience will be, when the incidents o! | magination of others. And hence it arises. as has befure been remarked, 
that memorable occasion are laid before them. But these must form a side | that the art of composition, that is, the artistic form of a pretorial work, can as 
dish for our next ‘ Table."—Knickerbocker. little be learnt or taught by precise rules, as any other branch of art which 
mainly depends upon genius. The invention ofa picture in 
sO PAPERS |}with the original idea, as wel! as the character, expression, and life, is the wor 
RAPHAEL PAPESTRIES. | not of but of genius. No beaten academic path, no school- 
[Concluded } ‘aug’t correc! ness in compos ng, no nice adjustment of waxen puppets, under 
As the expression ofthe single figures in a picture should mark dis'inct!s |the magic influence of artificial illamination, can supply the want of real talent 
and precisely the passing state of the mind in each, so the composition of the |for composition, which imperatively demands both originality of invention, 
whole should make us perfectly cognizant of the subject of the represe:-||and power of plastic representation. 
tation, and the moment of action. Its wim, consequently, is to explay Of allthe modern artists, Kaphael has most perfectly fulfilled the first 
itself by the most intelligible representation of the subject i) a plea great law of all dramatic painting, namely, to combine the greatest distirct- 
sing form. Distinctness end beauty are the essential elements of evers!|icss with pictorial beauty of representation. He attains this distinctness, 
pictorial composition—distinctness for the development of te meaning— | sy presenting with classic severity, the essentials, only of his subject, ia 
beauty to satisfy the jadgment and the taste. How these twoesse:tial re simple arrangement, and in the most favorable point of view—the expres- 
quirements may be satisfied in every given case, no precise rule, no preseribec sion of each individual figure,even to the most trivial accessory, is as precise 
formula, can be laid down. The rule for each individus! composition must be!| id clear, as the representation of the whole ; so that it may with truth be 
drawn from the nature cf the subject, with strict regard to these genera’ |: firmed, that in Raphael's maturer productions, there is not a movement in 
laws of clearness and beauty, by the well cultivated jodgment of the artist || is draperies—not a fold, which has not its natural motive. This lummous 
All other prescriptions or maxims would but injare the truth and naturalness)! fistine'ness is united to agreeable forms with the greatest apparent artle:n>ss ; 
of the work, would bow the free genius ofthe artist under the yoke of method |/ind the serene grace, the life-breathing beauty, which, Ike asefection of ke 
and lead him to solve a problem by mechanical skill, which should be solvec jowo rich and lovely spirit, are poured out over the world, give to bis works thet 
only by the unfettered power of genius — By the aid of rules, he might perhap-|| rresistible charm which captivates the more powerfelly the oftener they are 
produce acorrect composition, strictly in accorda ce with academic method | «udied,the more intimately we are familiarized with them. The inexhaus- 
but never could he by these means ‘epresent an «ction artisiieally—that ts, as | ible fulness of their meaning, unfolds itself only by degrees to the soul; and 
an organic whole, developed from its earliest gern. There are, indeed, cer- | vith ever-rising admiration, we discover the unfathomable depth beneath the 
tain rules of arrangement, but they point to what the artist must avoid ratie | ransparent surface —the sublimity of genius clothed in child-like simplicity. 
than to what he has todo. An entire composition, asingle group may bi | ‘Tue taste which prevailsin Raphael's draperies, was originally grounded cn 


very ingeniously constructed, and combined according to technical rules, bur 
it can then only be appropriate and beautiful, when its formis that which | 
most naturally corresponds to the represented action, when it gives a tre’ 
artless, yet artistic expression of it. ‘ut here, asin all the fine arts, trut 
and nature are the basis of beauty—not the com:non, actual, therefore acc! 
dental nature—but that which springs from the essence of the sulject, anc 
therefore is the necessary ; without these, al! art is but anille, empty de'usion | 
Wherher acomposition should be pyramidal or circular, conical or clos || 
tered, convex or concave in its grouping, symmetrically disposed or equally) | 
balanced, combined according to the rules of counterpoint or chiar’oscuro, ar || 
ranged theatrically or naturally, whether tt should borrow its effects fron’ 


accidental light or repoussoir foregrounds, must be left to the decision of the | 
academical professors and pedantic conuoisseurs All these modes of treat- | 
ment may, under certain circumstances, be appropriate and beautifal; the: | 


may, however, under others, be unsuitable and defective. No one can deny 
that the formof a pyramidal groupis pleasing to the eye, that a symmetrca 


arrangement promotes unity, that contrast gives variety, &c. ; we only insist, ‘ever, with all its wonderful grandeur, had too little variety and freedo 


that these things are not to be regarded as the essence of pictoriai compos) | 


che style of his predecessors, which though, in essentials, good, natural, and 
veil adapted to painung, was yet stiff and nearly destitute of beauty. The 
rreat merit of their dra,ery, was its artless simplicity, a judicious, if not al- 


| vays beautiful choice, motived by the attitude and movements, and a decided, 


tlihough still too straight, sharp, and angular cast of the folds. The pure 
eeling for nature, which guide! these old painters so surely by the way of 


/ ruth, to the higher, but yet undiscovered aim of their art, had a'ready laid the 


sundation for a good style inthis branch of painting. Already in. the pic- 
ures of Giotto, the true restorer of modern painting, we find draperies so ex- 
ellent in their disposition, as to shame the heavy and cbtrusive failures of 


| Jorreggio, Baroccio, and the Bolognese school, as well as the vicious taste « f 


ie'roda Cortona, Bernini, and their numerous and still more faulty imitators . 

This elder style had, by degrees, improved in the draperies of Ma:saccio, 
fantegna, Perugino, Luca Signorelli, Leonardo da Vinci, till Fra Ba to- 
oneo, but more especially Michael Angelo, began, at length, to treat ‘hie 


| epartment of the art with a true perception of its power. ‘Their style how- 


m, fully 
to satisfy the demands of taste fir everv kind of composition Michael 


tion, but as the technical means, by which the aesthetic aim of the represen ‘| -ngelo banished the accidental almost whoily from his draperies, and retained 


tation may be most completely attained. As such let them be vsed, as eac!. in each particular cast, merely those folds, and breaks which were absolutely 


case may require or allow ; but never Jet them be elevated into the very ob | 


ject of the picture. Pure taste demands nature, truth beavty, and is indiffe | 
‘anion of the necessary with the accidental. It was Raphael who carried the 


style of drapery to the highest purity it has reached in modern times—a purit:, 


rent to the form under which they appear. We find, it is true, examples of al 
these modes of treatment in the works of Raphael, but they are not systemat) 


out of the nature of the subject itself, or have been only employed by the 


ecessa y. draperies therefore, though certainlygrand, wir? never in the 
vame Cegree beauttfel, for the beauty of drapery consists precisely in the 


the beautiful style of drapery disappeared from modern art. 


cally nor designedly introduced. Where they do appear, they either “ibelhae bond which was maintained by h’s immediate scholars only ; after them 
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It is by uo ineans easy to form a clear conception of what constitutes a beau- fold which it attained in the Loggie and tapestries. There is still to be found 
tiful drapery, since the idea itself is so indefinite,—-the choice, the form, the much that is redundant, unintelligible, and confused—much that the under- 
cast so arbitrary, the texture of the materials so varied. Swill more difficult, standing finds it difficult to account for. In its rich abundance, it still con- 
nay nearly impossible, is it to express the idea in words, since it is only by tains much of the accidental which detracts from simplicity, and still bears 
the study of the actual models that it can be acquired aud developed. ‘his traces of the poverty and meagreness of the older schools. These remarks, 
vagueness in an idea which is to serve as a foundation for beauty, this variety however, apply only to the earlier works in the Stanze ; the latter—the Helio- 
of material, the difficulty in the choice of all the possible folds in which dorus, Incendio, &c.—are already distinguished by a simpler and grander 
chance always plays its part, and easily masters the undecided taste of the ar. style We may form some judgment of the degree of grandeur and ideality 
tist, in some measure accounts for the various, often tasteless manners, which attained in Raphael's draperies, by comparing them with those of Michael 
have prevailed im this branch of paintiog since the time of Raphael Owing to Angelo, in the arches and triangular compartments on the roof of the Sistine 
the constant aiming at some new aud agreeable manner, the true notion of Chapel. We do not mean, however, by any means to assert that Raphael's 
good drapery, both in painting and sculpture, with the feeling for naturalness of draperies should have been similar to these ; on the contrary, their severe 
representation generally, was entirely lost, though examples are so abundant simplicity, their abstract grandeur, so appropriate to the greatness and earnest- 
in the antique sculpture and im the works of the older painters, that it requires ofthese ideal and symbolic creations, would be highly inappropriate to the 
nothing but an unprejudiced mind to recugnize it iv them at a glance. beautiful style of Raphael's dramatic and historic representations. Beautiful, 

A close imitation of every material and every fold, from nature or the mod indeed, his draperies always are—nay, more beautiful than those of any artist 
el, may certainly be called natural, but is not for this reason necessarily beau- before or since ; but in the Stanze they are not always as pure and simple as 
tiful, or adapted to fulfil the demands of art. These last are not to be satis the ideal style demauds 
fied by the mere necessity for clothing, because it is the province of art to, It is inthe Loggie that the drepery of our artist first displays the simple, pure, 
express the semblance only, and because beauty, not utility, prescribes her and grand cast, which prevails also in the tapestries, particularly in the Charge 
highest law. In works, whose very groundwork is the principle of individual, to St. Peter, the Elymas, Ananias, in the Preaching of Paul, and Stoning of 
imitation, the utmost truthfulness in the expression of material and costume Stephen, &c These works, therefore, are particularly adapted to give a true 
must be observed, nay even a tasteless custume may, iu such a case, please, idea of pictorially beautiful drapery, and serve as correct guides in this un- 
by the perfect truth of initation. In delineations of actual common nature, certain and difficult department of art. This is to be attributed to the greater 
we neither look for nor miss the beauty of ideal drapery. High dramatic, clearness and simplicity im the motive, to the purer taste of the cast as well as 
painting, on the contrary, which in its representations follows the ideal princi- folds ; and we observe in them the still higher precision to which Raphael 
ple, should reject alltho mere individualities, which remind us of common bad attained m his ideal of beautiful drapery, (Without this precision, in our 
life, and shouid, by higher ideal truth, supply the truth of mere imitation. We notion, neither a pure model of style, nora correct judgment can be formed, 
can as little tolerate a mere imitation of particular fabrics and materials in By its aid the artist, with a sure hand, keeps the accidental in constant sub- 
works of this class as an actual portrait, and as we dewand in them ideal in- jection to the principal aim, and the connoisseur learns to jadge as correctly 
viduality of form and character, so also we demand ideal d apery ; in other of the changeful beauty of a fold, as the more settled beauty of a figure, 
words, drapery which does not exp-ess any particular fabric, but only the idea framed for a specific purpose. Bat this ideal is by no means limited to any 
of drapery in general ; whether it be cotton or wool, silk or satin, velvet or particular form ; it must adapt itself, in every case, to the movements of the 
plush, &c. &., is immaterial to us. He will still have sufficient scope for figure, and to the cast of the drapery which covers it. ‘To form a really 
variety, since, in accordance with his subject, it may be coarse or fine, heavy veautiful drapery, the necessary must appear unconstrained—the artificial, 
or light, simple or rich, and of all possible colours. Further, as the manner in natural—the accidental, appropriate.) It is wonderful, indeed, how completely 
which the folds break depends so much on the particular quality of the mate- Raphael has mastered this ideal—with what variety and purity he has rendered 
nial, the high style of dramatic painting is exempt from the necessity of ob- it. Among the countless figures in his works, no two, perhaps, are draped in 
serving these distinctions. It merely seeks, withthe general notion of drapery precisely a similar manner, just as among his heads no two are exactly the 
as its groundwork, the ideal of the most beautiful folds ; the cast must, in same If we go through every painting in the Stanze, more especially the 
ae each case, be determined by the choice of the artist, and the mechanical laws School of Athens, the Parnassus, the Heliodorus, Incendio, &c. &c.—if we 
Bt of weight and motion. The costume prescribes the form and arrangement of study with this especial purpose, the best works of the Loggie and Tapestries, 
ia the drapery, as well asits kind. The mure variety it allows, the less it con- and the paintings in the Farnesian, we are amazed at the endless fertility, 
AY ceals the form : and the more play it alluws the fancy, the more favourable 1 the exhaustless variety, which Raphael has displayed even in this lifeless de- 
will be to the great end ofart, which 1s to present to the eye as much of the partment of his art. But his gen:us shows itself in a still more stnking light, 
beauty of the form and movement as the indispensable use of drapery will per- when we observe that with all this variety, bis figures aud drapery are always 
mit. The artist, therefore, must seek so to combine the two, that veither the in perfect harmony with each other, always desigued and formed as a perfect 
contours of the figure may be too much concealed by the drapery, northe dra- aud natural whole, that all their beauties appear so undesigned and familiar 
pery appear to cling to and contive the figure, from too strong a marking. Jt is that the eye wanders long over them, and dwells upon them, rejoicing in 
the union of these two essentials which constitutes the ideal of a drapery perfect their number, almost wiihout consciously realizing their presence So un- 
in its adaptation to the great aims of art. But the requirements of pam'ing differ assuming, so true, so in harwony with itself is every work of this great artist. 
somewhat from those of sculpture. In the drapery of the former, masses | The spirit of Raphael, ever striving after perfection, marked with heedful 
must prevail ; in the latter, the furm be more carefully attended to. care every object which could bear him onward to this aim. His whole life 

Raphael's works contain, almost without exception,a much greater number, was an ever progressive study ; nay, he sought to learn from all who possessed 
of draped than undraped figures. Not that he shunned the jatter—though great artistic merit, without servilely adhering to the manner of any, though 
the severely correct drawing which they demand was not bis strongest point ; many of his earlier works, his Madonnas especially, betray the type of Perugi- 
but because the former were more in unison with the religious natu.e of the, 90's school. It is only thus we can explain the harsh judgment of Michael 
subjects he usually had to treat. Hence there is no large work of his inexis-) Angelo, that Raphael was anertist, not by nature, but by study. His im- 
tence, excepting the Fable of Pyscke, in the Farnesina, which entirely consists petuous and ardent spirit misunderstood the tranquil power which moved the 
of naked figures ; and these, as well as the unclothed or half naked figures in| serener mind of Raphael, fori truth this flexibility of spirit which assimilated 
the Incendio, in the Victory of Leo over the Turks at Ostia, and inthe Log every excellence to itself, this pure feeling for nature which so faithfully mir- 
gie, confirm our assertion that Raphael's greatest strength did not lie inthe rored every object, glorified as it were, by the beauty of his own mind, were 
complete understanding and drawing of the ideally beautiful form, and that (he rarest gifts he had received from nature. From her he drew the variety, 
his style in drapery is propurtionably more pure than in the nude. To pe the truth, the life of his works; fromthe antique, the pure feeling for beauty 
vent this misconception we will explain our meaning fu:ther. A wonderful which distinguished the Greeks. From Leonardo da Vici, Fra Bartolomeo, 
g variety in individual forms and characteristic expression, may readily be, aud Michael Ange.o, he acquired science, harmony, grandeur of style. The 

i conceded to Raphael, but not great force in the drawing of the naked ; at least’ most accomplished scholars or the day, a Pembo, a Castilione, a Bibbiena, 
his excellence in his department is not so great as in the former. ‘The foun-) with whom he lived in closest frierdship, assisted him with their knowledge 
dation of this variety, combined with individuality in character and expres | of classic history and fable, as many clever artists lent the aid with their pen- 
sion, is to be found iu the natural bent of his genius, which was admuably cil to emi@&dy tis many beautiful ideas. But the genius which adapted this 
adapted for this kind of excellence. Strength in drawing, on the contrary, wealth of material to its own masterly creations, which selected, arranged, in- 
depends on a thoroughiy well-grounded knowledge of the human fraine, and spired them with the bright fulnesss of life, was all his own. The influence 
on the ideal purity of the type or model which the artist has created in his, of other minds may indeed be traced in many of his works, but he was too 
ie imagination. In this part of his art, Raphael stands as much below Michael independent, too fervent a worshipper of nature to stoop to a borrowed manner, 
‘ Angelo, as he is above hin in the other. On Raphael, the appearance of !t seems as if he would only try how his spirit would appear clothed in a for- 
{ 


4 soul in character, temperament, and action, appears to have operated most eign garb, but in every change he stiliis Raphael, st:ll shines forth, himself 
£S ; strongly ; on Michael Augelo on the contrary, the grandeur uf form iu con- «nrched with new perfections. In the tapestry, for instance, which repree 
ae tour and expression. |t was only after much study that Raphael succeeded seuts the Adoration of the Magi. we find clear traces of Albert Durer's man- 
ee in producing forms of grand ideal beauty with certainly and freedom ; nay, ser, whose works had about this time become known to him, and whose 
i they are rarely to be met with in his works, so strictly correct and genius and artistic merit he appreciated so highly, that he hung up in his 
| pure, as perfectly to saiisfy the demands of art. His power lies pre-emi studio a ; ortrait of the German artist, painted and presented by himself, and 
f nently in expression. Michael Angelo, though the boldest and most learned sent Durer his portrait in return. In taste, Raphael had nothing to learn 
i master of drawing, and, at the same time, the greatest sculptor which from Durer; his own was greater, purer, and more beautiful, but the true and 
modern art has produced, could never, perhaps, by any length of study, have profound feeling for nature which distinguished the German artist, must have 
attained to that power which Raphael, by this happy organization of his mind. struck him forcibly, and might easily awaken a desire to attempt something 
so easily made his own—the power of giving with perfect truth and beauty, in the same style and manner to testily his personal respect for the artist. In 
the precise aud appropriate expression to every shade of character, to every order to give arich appearance to his draperies, notwithstanding their sim- 
state of mind, to every s'age of action, from the lightest impulse of feeling. plicity, Raphael, where it was suitable, liked to introduce embroidery, worked 
to the most vehemeut storm of passion. Michael Angelo’s talent was pre- borders, as well as shot, and pretty coloured draperies. This kind of embel- 
eminently adapted to form and attitude—none was too difficult for him ; of lishment is frequently employed in the tapestries ; for instance, in the Ado- 
this his Last Judgment ailords numberless examples. He had more fire and ration of the Kings, the Presentation, the Resurrection. Jn subjects of this 
boldness, a more soaring imagination than Raphael, who, on the other hand, class th:y form a happy means of combining eastern splendour with good 
possessed greater depti of feeling, more fulness and more universality. taste, and of making the picture gorgeous aud stately without sacrificing the 
As the creator of symbolic forms, M. Angelo was unrivalled—as the dramatic, beauty of form The eye prefers these old world adornments when introduced 
pain'er, Raphael. ‘Thus each of these art heroes had his stronger and his with taste, to the gavdy and glistening silks just taken, it would seem, from 
weaker side, according to the beat of his genius, and it is only by duly hou the wereer’s stores, with waich modern artists are wont to load and bedizen 
ouring both, we can justly estimate the true greatness of either. To return their figures. Raphael had ihe good fortune to number amongst his scholars 
from this disgression. In the Stanze we find a multitude of excellent dra- some who possessed a peculiar talent for this part of their art, and treated it 
. The exquisite feeling which breathes in every work of our artist, and, with spirit and taste. Perin del Vaga, Polidore, and Giovanni da Udine par- 
ends life and grace even to the lifeless, is here visible in such a wondrous ticularly distinguished themselves in this department, and alsu in the arabes- 
fertility of invention, such ever-varied, and yet always pleasing cast of drape | ques and monochromatic scenes from the life of Leo X., which serve as frame- 


‘ie e | ry, that had he possessed no other merit, this alone would have stamped him, works to some of the tapestries—a species of ornament much in vogue, and 
‘9 oe as one of the greatest and most admirable of artists. But taken as a whole, well suited to the state of art atthat day. These arabesques deserve atten- 
. his style of drapery has not there reached the pure simplicity and grandeur of, |tion on account of some very graceful ideas conceived with true classical fee]. 
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ing. The Four Seasons represented by Geni, who exemplify the joys of Love, 
of the Harvest, of Summer, and the sternness of Winter, in happy moments, 


aud also the Three Fates, give to these apparently aimless spurts of fancy a | 


meaning full of sense and fee!ing 

As thisskeitch makes no preteusions to embrace all the characteristics of 
Raphael’s genius, but merely attempts an estunate of his artistic power, as 
revealed in the tapestries, it can touch on'y on those points of excellence in 


which the works are models for the cultivation of taste—namely, Expression | 


Style of Composition, and Drapery. The other conditions necessary to a_per- 
fect and pictorially tesutiful work uf art, they fulfil too little to detain us 
The drawing of the contours, the rounding of the forms, have suffered sv ma 
terially through the ignorance of the tapestry workers and the fading of the 
colours, that 11 would be as unjust to blame the artist for these defects, as for 
the general want of harmony and keeping. Ina picture they would be re- 
pulsive ; here we tolerate them because they appear to be unavoidable, and 
the excellence of the works delights us even in this lowly garb. Despite the 
exceedingly hard and often faulty outline in the heads and figures, we can 
see a pervading grandeur of style in the forms, and can recognize, even under 
the servile execution, the touch of that master hand, which obeyed with such 
happy facility the dictates of an imagination filled with the ideal of beauty. 

The cartoons now in England are numbered in the list of the tapestries al- 
ready given—l, 2,3.7,9, 11, 12; they are painted on paper, in distemper, 
in the manner customary with Raphael in his fresco paintings. the colours laid 
on with a full broad pencil, and the lights as well as shadows finished by hat- 
ching. He left the ground, auimals, architecture, and other accessories to be 


painted by his scholars. The control over the execution of the tapestries | 


was entrusted totwo Flemish artists, Michael Coxis and Bernard Von Orley, 
who had studied in Rome under Raphael, and were returning at this time to 
their native land. But the cartoons were never returned to Kome with the 


tapestries, and it is uncertain whether they remained in the hauds of the | 


workers or ofthe artists. More than a hundred years after, seven of them 
came to light in England, where they were found in a very neglected condi 
lion, in company with several pictures by Titian, Giulio Romano, and others, 
which formed the great collection of King Charles I. at Whitehall. Each 
cartoon, for the convenience of the tapestry workers, had been cut length- 
ways into four or five strips, and in this statethey remained, until they were 
sought for after the Revolution, when they were found rolled up in an old 
chest. Richardson the elder saw them in this condition. After his time, 
they were preserved with more care , they were sirained oa linen, and the 
injured parts carefully restored. Walliam aud Mary had a gallery built for them 
at Hampton Court, their original destinatiun. The remaining cartoovs are 
probably lost for ever, as several fragments of the Massacre of the Innocents, 
smeared and injured by oi! colour, were carried to Englaod from the Nether 
lands in the beginning of the eighteeuth century. The elder Richardson had 
by degrees, collected about fifty of such shreds of heads, arms, legs, feet, 


hands, drapery, &c.; these were principally pieces of the Massacre of the | 


Innocents, the Adoration of the Wise Men, the Resurrection, &c. &c. The 
person of whom Kichardson purchased them, told him that the cartuons had 
been thus cut up bya family in which they were an heir loom, in order better 
to divide them ainongst several children. Repetitions of many of the tapes- 
tries were formerly to be found in France, England, Spain, Mantua, and Mi 
Jan, and it is very probavle that many copies of the whole cullection were in 
existence. Itis easy to believe that Raphael's ta,estries would be celebra- 
ted every where, and that as tLe taste for this kind of decoration for palaces 
and churches was universal, they would be often copied. The cartoons have 
been frequently engraved, with more or less success. 


THE BLIND SQUATTER. 
BY PERCY B. 8ST. JOHN, 
Nearly four hundred miles up the Trinity river, Texas, at the extreme point 


to which the flat-bottom steambvats run up in search of cotton and other pro- 


ductions, is Robins’ Ferry. Below, the river is narrow, with high steep banks, 
within the deep shadow of which the waters roll noiselessly and swiftly towards 
the ocean. while groves of somewhat stunted trees run down to the very edge 
of the cliffs: here, however, the stream expands into a broad and shallow lake, 
the shores of which are low, and even unsightly, as is generally the case in 
Texas. 

We arrived at a landing-place three miles below the junction of the lake aad 
river late one night, and early the following morning I was paddling up against 
the stream in a light bark canoe, which, having but a slight hold in the water, 
served better to stem the current than one of larger dimensions. For some 


time [ continued within the shadows of the cliffs in comparative gloom; but | 


after a somewhat fatiguing hour, my eye first caught a glimpse of the shallow 
Jake, where I hoped to find sufficient abundance of wild-fow! to glut my most 
murderous appetite as asportsman. The dawn had long since passed, butna 
ture appeared yet asleep, so calm, so still was that almost untrodden spot. 
Gliding swiftly out of the influence of the curreat, | allowed my canoe to stand 
motionless, while [ gazed around. Far as the eye conld reach, spread a per 
fect wilderness of waters, forward, to the right and to the left, perfectly un- 
ruffled, for not so much as a blade of grass or a leaf was stirring on the shore 
Here and there rose huge trunks of trees, borne from above by the almost pe- 
riodical inundations, and which, reaching some shallow part, became stationary, 
until time and decay removed them by degrees froi their resting-place. Snags 
were visible all around, while a low bushy island lay about a quarter of a mile 
to the southward. The waters sparkled in the sun. revealing at some distance 


the presence of hundreds of ducks, geese, and swans floating upon the surface | 


For some time they remained unheeded, so charmed was I by the quiet beauty 
of the landscape ; but at length the prospect of a late breakfast awoke my kill 
ing propensities, aod, raising my pad ‘le, [ gave a true Indian sweep, and glided 
noiselessly towards the little island above ailuded to 

My progress was rapid, but not a sound could have been detected by any 


save an aboriginal. ‘The bevy of ducks which had drawn me in that direction | 


were sailing towards the island, and | was within gun-shot long before I was 
perceived, as, the better to deceive them, I lay almost ou my face at last, and 

addled with my hands. At length | allowed the canoe to drift with waatever 
impulse it had av received, and cautiously clutching my double-barreled 
apology for a Joe Manton, rose in the boat. Ere, however, | could gain my 
feet, crack! crack! went the two barrels of a fowling-piece, a whistling was 
heard close to my ears,and the ducks, save and except a few victims, flew 
away with a loud rustling of wings. Iwas astounded My first impulse was 
to return the fire at random, as the idea of Indians crossed my brain. I could, 
however, plainly detect the presence of a fowling piece by the peculiar report, 
while it was clear the ducks had been the object aimed at. Still, the proximity 
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‘of the lead to my ears was far from pleasant, and I hastened to prevent a re- 
‘currence of so dangerous ap experiment 

| “Hollo! friend,” cried I, in a loud and somewhat angry voice, * are you 
iduck-shooting or man-shooting, because | should like to know !"' 

| A man rose instautly above the bushes. 

| ‘Merciful Heaven,” cried he, ‘* have I wounded you, sir! Come in, andI 
jwill explain this accident.”’ 

I readily complied, and a few minutes placed me beside the sportsman. I 
at once saw that he was blind. Nearly six feet high, thin, even gaunt, he pre- 
‘sented a most remarkable appearance. Clothed in the ordinary garb of a back- 
jwoodsman, there was yet an intellectuality, and even nobility of character in 
his features, which struck me forcibly, while the sightless orbs at ouce revealed 
the cause of what had nearly proved a fatal accident. 

“ You are not alone?” said I, glancing curiously around the bushes. 

“Tam,” he said with a smile, “quite alone. But let me most sincerely 
your pardon for having endangered your life.” 

* No excuses,”’ said |, depositing the victims of his volley at his feet; * but 
if you would explain tu me how you are here alone, and how, being here, you 
\are thus employed, you will assuage a very strong feclins of curiosity.” 

| “ With pleasure,” he replied, ** | owe you an explanation ; and besides,” 
ihe continued, ‘tI believe we are countrymen, and this meeting gives me true 
delight.” 

“fam an Englishman,” I said. 

“And I a Scotchman. In Britain it makes us countrymen; ina strange 
jland it makes us brothers.” 

Struck by the blind man's manner, I loaded, prairie fashion, a couple of corm 
cob pipes with some excellent leaf tobacco, and handing hin one, seated imy- 
self quietly by his side. Closing his eyes, from habit, as if (o read the past, 
ihe was silent for 4 few moments 
“My name is Campbell,” he said at length, without further preface, ** and 
by trade | amacabinetmaker To begin at the beginning When | was 
twenty, and that is not so long ago as you may think, | received an offer to go 
to New York. I was engaged to be married to a sweet cousin of mine. Poor 
|Ellen! 1 could not go without her, and yet it was, they said, owre young to 
marry. Still the offer was good, and rather than I should lose the opportunity 
of advancing myself, they all consented it should be a wedding. The day 
‘after our happy union we sailed for the far west. 
| ‘We reached New York in safety, I entered vpon my employment with a 
firm and settled determination to secure, if not fortune at least competence. 
,Wages were in these days very high; | was a good workman ; my master had 
confidence in me, and besides my wages as journeyman, paid me a salary as his 
foreman and clerk. As I determined to lose no opperiunity of advancement, [ 
‘kept all his books after my regular day's work was dove. | saved more than 
ihalf my earnings, and was as happy, !| believe, as av mdu.trious honest man 
‘ican be; and if he, sir, cannot be happy, | know not who can.” 

You are right,” said 1; an honest, sober, industrious working-man, with 
‘ample employment, respected by his masters, with a little family around him, 
jshould be the happiest of created beings. His wants are ali supplied, without 
ithe cares and troubles of wealth.” 

| ‘So it was with me; I was very happy. At the esdof ten years [ had 
jsaved a large sum, and then, and only then, my wile presented me with my 
first and only child. 

* With the consent, and by the advice even of my employers who had my 
true interests at heart, I{determived to start in business fur myself ; bat not m 
|New York. New Orleans was a money-making, busy place, and thither J re- 


||moved. My success was unexpectedly great ; my own workmanship was ea- 
_gerly bought up, and | employed many men at the enormous wages of the 


south. Two misfortunes, however, now clouded my felicity , both attributable 
[ fear, to my desire for independence. The south did nut agree with iny wife, 
ere I could restore her to a genial climate, she died. Sir, my sorrow was 
ithe sorrow, I hope, of aman and a Ubristian ; but | felt sorely He only 
who has seen wife or child removed from him by death, can estimate my feelings. 
|Existence for a time was a blank. 1 worked mechanically, but no more did her 
icheerful voice encourage my labours. ate, drank ; ah,:ir! was then I 
missed her; at the morning meal, at dinner, over the tea board. As my eye 
‘rested on the empty chair on the opposite side of my litle table 1 could see 
in it the accustomed form ; and thea my heart seemed to turn cold, and the 
very blood to cease toflow. He who has not lost a wite or child, knows 
‘not real sorrow in this world. It is the severest trial mau ever is put to. Well, 
sir, she died, and I was left alone with a little image of berself, my Ellen. A 
aver, happier being never lived—always smiling, always singing. In time, 
ishe brought back sume glimpse of joy to my sou! 

* One morning I awoke with a peculiar sensation at my beart—lI had caught 

the yellow-fever. I will not detail the history of this iiluess. Suffice, that it 
was three months ere | was restored to health ; and then, by some extraordin- 
ary accident, it proved that I was blind ; while my business was gone from 
me. I knew not what to do. You know, sir, the usual course of rumed men 
in New Orleans ; they sell off secretly, shut their shutters, write G, T. T. 
(Gone to Texas) on the door, and are no more heard of. But |, sir, could not 
do this. I was, however, no longer fit for business: a quiet retreat im the 
woods was my best course of proceedmg. Besides, my bealth was shattered, 
‘and [ should not have lived in New Orleans. Accordingly, | contrived to raise 
\a thousand dollars when | wound up my accounts, and with this and a negro 
slave, I and my child started for Texas. Blind, I was not fit to cope with 
men, and my object, therefore, was to retire, as far as was consistent with 
safety, into the woods. 
* Eight years ago [ journeyed up this river, and reached this very spot. Fran- 
cisco, my negro, was a devoted and faithful fellow, and worked hard, because 
\[ was a good master to him. We erected a hut upon yonder shore : it was a 
laborious operation ; but it was at length completed. I have said [ was @ 
cabinet maker ; so was my negro; we therefore furnished the place elegantly 
for a backwoods dwelling. _ 

“ Now to speak of my daughter. When we left New Orleans she was eight 
years old, and up to that age had been educated most carefully, ber existence 
\being, of course, that ofa town girl. You know, sir, the lazy |uxurious habits 
of the pestilential city, and how little they fit one for roughing life in the woods, 
Well, Nelly was transplanted hither, preserving and increasing her accomplish- 
ments, and yet has she become a perfect prairie bird. Her fingers ply the 
rude needle required to make these coarse garments ; she and Francisco pre- 
pare them for use. We havea female slave, Francisco's wife, but hers is 
out-door work ; and Nelly makes butter, cooks, ay, sir, and even cleans. And 
she is quite happy, singing all day long ; and if an hour can be found for a book, 
she is in paradise. 


“ Singular as it may seem, I do most of the hunting ; at all events, all the 
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returns to prepare breakfast. 
al strength of hearing. 
and geese on the water, and if once they come near enough, I am sure not 
to waste my powder and shot. 


Edinburgh 


wild-fowl shooting. With the dawn I am up; and in my dug-out, which I pull 
while Nelly steers, I land here, and conceal myself in the bushes, while she 
With my loss of sight I have gained an addition-| 
I can detect immediately the approach of the ducks 


After about a couple of hours she returns for 


me. Her time is now nearly up ;, you shall see her, and breakfast at New 
)and Fort Richelieu was now threatened. The French were driven back on all 


general cannonading was heard all around the city, even from the gun-boats 
on the sea, telling of some decisive movement of the enemy A general as- 
ssault was making on Fort Diamond, which, if taken, would shut up Massena 
‘in the inner wall of the city. The plateau in front of the fort was carried by 
them, and the fort itself summoned to surrender. The Austrians were gaining 
ground every moment, and threatened to carry the position of the Madonna del 
‘Monte from which the city could be cannonaded. Fort Quezzi had been taken, 


At this instant a diminutive sail caught my eye at the distance of a hun- sides, when Massena at noon hastened tothe spot. He ordered Soult, with two 


dred yards. Rising, I perceived a small canoe gliding before a slight breeze 


which had arisen, and rapidly approaching. ‘The foresail and mainsail conceal-. 


ed its occupant ; but presently a melodious voice was heard carolling a mer- despernte 
fell, pierced by a musket ball. 


ry ditty. 


demi-brigades, to retake the plateau in front of Fort Diamond, while he him- 
self advanced on Fort Quezzi Around the latter place the struggle became 
Col. Mouton, after performing almost incredible deeds of daring, 
The combatants had advanced so close to each 


“ There is my child,’ said Campbell, his voice hushed to a whisper ; ‘ there other that they could not fire, and fought with stones and clubbed muskets. 


is my child. 1 never hear her sing but I see her mother before me.” 


* Well, father,’ cried Nelly, taking in her little sail ; ‘no ducks for me to. 
| lion, on the enemy. 


pick up'notone You are unlucky this morning.” 


At this moment she caught sight of my naval uniform, and stopped short. 


| But superior numbers were fast telling on the French, and they were on the 


‘point of breaking, when Massena hurled his reserve, composed of half a batta- 
He himself was at its head, cheering it by his presence 
land voice, and, dividing the enemy before him as the rock flings aside the 


* This gentleman was kind enough to pick them up for me, and you must give stream, swept the dense masses of the enemy over their own dead and wounded 


him a seat in the boat.” 
Nelly approached. Though tanned by the sun, one could sti!] see the blue- 
eyed Scotch girl in her. 


|| from the field. 
| 


Soult was equally successful, and Massena returned at evening with 1600 


Light curls fell from beneath a vast straw hat over prisoners, having slain and wounded 2400 more For three weeks he had fought 


her shoulders, while a simple fur pelisse, and buckskin mocassins, with red/|an army of about 40,000 men with one of (2 000 in the open country, and had 


worsted stockings, was all her visible attire. 
more graceful or more elegant. 
the feelings of the first, with the joyous artlessness of the second. 


Mary Rock and her sister. 


A woman, and yet a girl, she had evidently 
We were 


friends directly, while I mentally compared her with my interesting [rish friends 
|\diminished army. 


But never had I seen anything ‘slain and taken prisoners in al! nearly 15,000 men, or almost the entire num- 


ber of the whole army he had led into Genoa. Nearly every man had killed 
or taken his man, and yet there were 12,000 left to struggle on. 

On the 10th of May Massena made another successful sally with his 
General Ott, of the Austrians, had sent a buast to him that 


Iu a few minutes more we were sailing for the shore, and in a quarter of he had gained a victory over Suchet, which was a falsehood. The only reply 


an hour were in sight of New ana ar To my surprise | discovered a 


substantial log-hut, several outhouses, Indian corn-fields, while pumpkins, 


the marshal made to it was to fall on the enemy with his brave columns. The 


Austrians were burled back by his irresistible onset, and he returned at even- 


&c. flourished around in abundance. ‘Two cows were grazing in the neighbour-| ing with 1500 more prisoners. Nothing shows the indomitable resolution and 
hood ; as many horses were near them ; while pigs and fowls were scattered power of the man more than these desperate assaulis. 


in all directions. I was amazed, the blind Scotchman’s industry was so novel 
in Texas. I expressed my surprise. ‘‘ Eight years of perseverance can do. 
much,’ said Campbell quietly : * thank Heaven | am very happy, and my Nelly 
‘ But you must find her a steady, hard-working 


will not be left a beggar.’ 
oung fellow for a husband,’ replied I, ‘ to preserve all this.’ ‘I think,’ said 
e, smiling, ‘ if you were to ask Nelly, she would tell you that that was done 
already.’ The slightly heightened colour of the maiden was her only answer 


and at that moment we reached the landing, where the negro couple and their 


picaninnies were standing. ‘The slaves were sleek and hearty, and showed 
their white teeth merrily. 

Camphell led the way to the house, which was, for Texas, superabundantly 
furnished. Com‘or. was everywhere, and abundance. 
a hunter, delicious, consisting of coffee, hot corn cakes, venison, steaks, and 
wild honey, while a cold turkey graced the centre of the board. 


ter to her blind father. 


lightful to behold. She anticipated all his desires, he whole soul being seem- 
ingly bent to give him pleasure. 
child, than a daughter with a father in the prime of life. Breakfast concluded, 
we talked again of his history, particularly since his arrival in Texas. 


The routine of the day was simple enough, as they explained to me. The 
negroes, overlooked by the father and daughter, worked in the fields from dawn. 
until six in the evening, the father fashioning some rural implement, an axe. 
They breakfasted at, 
half-past six, dined at half-past eleven, and supped at six: after this last. 
meal, Nelly generally read to her father for two hours. Their library was good, 
including several standard works, and the four first volumes of ‘ Champer’s| 


or plough handle, while the daughter plied her needle. 


Edinburg Journal.’ 


Campbell went out into the air after a while to talk to the negroes, and I was, 
I took advantage of his absence to learn more of her| 


left alone with Nelly. 
character. Never was I more delighted. Not aregret, nora wish for the busy 


world of which she read so much ; while it was quite clear to me that her 


The breakfast was, to’ 


What I 
joyed, however, better even than the breakfast, was the attention of the daugh:- | 
He seated himself at the board, and Nelly having first’ 
helped me, supplied all his wants with a care and watchfulness which was de- 


She was, in fact, more like a mother with a. 


| Bat nothing cou!d much longer withstand such superiority of numbers. Three 
\days after this last victory another assault was made on Monte Creto. Massena 
was opposed to this movement, for he saw that his exhausted army was not 
‘equal to storming a position so strongly defended as this But he yielded to 


|ithe urgent solicitation of his under-officers ; and the iron souled Soult was 


jallowed, at his own urgent request, to make the attempt. He ascended with 
a firm step the mountain, and fought, as he ever had done, with a valor that 
threatened to overleap every obstacle, when suddenly amid the uproar of bat- 
‘tle a thonder-cloud was seen to sweep over the mountain. The lightning 
mingled in with the flash of musketry, while the rapid thunder peals rolled 
over the struggling hosts, presenting to the spectators a scene of indescribable 
sublimity. In the midst of this warof the elements and war of men, Soult 
fell on the field. This decided the contest, and the French were driven for 
the first time before the enemy. Soult, with a broken leg, was taken prisoner. 

This ended the fighting with the enemy, and now the whole struggle was 
‘to be with famine. Bonaparte knew the distress of his brave general, and he 
‘wrote to Moreau to accelerate his movements on the Rhine, so that Massena 
could be assisted. ‘ That general,” said he, in his letter to Moreau, “* wants 
‘provisions. For fifteen days he has been enduring with his debilitated soldiers 
ithe struggle of despair.” And, indeed, it was the struggle of despair. Napo- 
leon was doing, but too late, what could be done. His magnificent army was 
hanging along the Alpine cliffs of San Bernard, while Lannes was pouring his 
‘victorious columns into the plains of Italy. But famine was advancing as 
fast as they. The women ran furiously through the city ringing bells and 
calling out for food. Loaded cannon were arranged in the streets to restrain 
‘the maddened pepulace. ‘The corn was all gone—even the beans and oats had 
failed them. ‘The meat was consumed, and the starving soldiers fell on their 
horses. These, too, were at length consumed, and then the most loathsome 
‘animals were brought out and slain for food. Massena, still unyielding and 
‘unsubdued, collected all the starch, linseed and cacao in the city, and had them 
imade into bread, which even many of the hardy suldiers could not digest. But 
they submitted to their sufferings without a murmur. On its being suggested 
to them that their general would now surrender—“ He surrender !” they ex 


lover, whoever he was, had only succeeded by promising to reside with the cjzimed ; “he would sooner make us eat our very boots.” ‘They knew the 
father. Toleave her blind parent seemed to her one of those impossibilities||-haracter of the chieftain who had so often Jed them into battle, and he held 


which scarcely even suggested itselfto her mind. Yes ! Nelly Campbell was over them the sway ofa great and lofty mind. 
a sweet creature, perhaps the only truly romantic recollection I bore with me, 
||with famine, fell dead beside the walls of the palaces. 


from Texas. 
I remained withthem all day ; I visited their whole farm ; I examined 


But the distress increased 
Wan and wretched beings strolled about the streets, and, wasted 
Emaciated women, 
‘no longer able to nourish their infants, roamed about with piteous cries, reach- 


levery day. 


Nelly’s favourite retreat, in a grove at the rear of the house, and then I left ing out their starving offspring for help. The brave soldiers who had struggled 


them. We parted with a regret which was mutual; a regret which, strange; 
to say, was quite painful on my side, and I never saw them again. Still I did, 


not lose sight of them. 1 always -wrote by the steamer to Nelly ; and many 
a long letter did I obtain in reply. More and more did I discover that she ws 
a daughter only, and that even a husband must for a time hold a second place 
in her heart. At length she wrote—‘ And now, sir, | am married, and | am 
very happy, though! almost sometimes regret the step, as | can no longer give 
my whole time to my dear blind father. He is, however, so happy himself, 
that I must resign myself to be less his nurse, especialiy as the only quarrel 
John and I ever nave, isas to who shall wait on him. If he has lost part o! 


his daughter, he has found a son." This picture of happiness made me thought | 


ful, and { owned that, great as is the blessing of civilisation, and vast and grand 
as are the benefits of communion with your fellows, a scene of felicity might 
yet be found inthe woods. ‘Though [ am a strong lover of mankind. and wish 
to be among them, and to enjoy the advantages of civilisation, yet do I think, 
if I were an old blind man, | would be a backwoods squatter, with a daughter 
such as Nelly. 

I heard no more from them, asI soon after returncd to England, and the 
busy life of the world and other avocations have always prevented me writing 
Should I however, ever revisit Texas. my first care will be to run up the 
Trinity, and once more enjoy hospitality at the table of the Blind Squatter. 

MARSHAL MASSENA. 
BY J. T. HEADLEY.—( Concluded. ) 

But now he was fairly shut in. His army of eighteen thousand had become 
reduced to about twelve thousand fighting men. These, and over five thousand 
prisoners and the population, were to be ted from the scanty provisions which 
the city contained. In the midst of the darkness that now hung over his pros- 

cts Sense walked with a calm and resolute demeanor, looking the suf- 

ering that awaited him and his army full in the face, without one thought of 
surrendering. At length, one morning about a fortnight after this last sally, a 


|break loose. 


for the past month so heroically against the foe, now went staggering through 
‘the streets faint for the want of food. The sentinels cou'd no longer stand at 
their posts, and were allowed to mount guard seated. The most desolate cries 
‘and lamentations loaded the midnight air ; while at intervals came the thunder 
lof cannon and the light of the blazing bomb as it hung like a messenger of 
ldeath over the city. Added toall, rumors were abroad that the inhabitants 
‘were about to revolt and fall on the army. Still Massena remained 
unshaken. Amid the dying and the dead he moved with the same 
calm and resolute mien that he was wont to do amid the storm of 
battle. He who could stand unmoved amid the shock of armies, could also 
meet without fear the slow terrors of famine. His moral power was more con- 
trolling than the command he held. He disdained to reserve any food for him- 
self, but fared like the most common soldier. Though burdened with the cares 
‘and responsibilities that now pressed him down, he ate the miserable soup and 
more disgusting bread of the starving soldier, sharing cheerfully with him his 
dangers and his sufferings. He, too, felt the power of famine on his own nature. 
Day by day he felt the blood course more sluggishly through his veins, and 
‘night by night he lay down gnawed by the pangs of hunger. His iron frame 
grew thin, and his bronze cheek emaciated, yet his brave heart beat calm and 
‘resolute asever. The eye that never blenched even at the cannon’s mouth 
‘now surveyed the dis'ress and woe about him with the composure of one who 
is above the power of fate. But now anew cause of alarm arose. The seven 
or eight thousand prisoners, grown desperate with famine, threatened every day 
‘to break out in open revolt. Massena had furnished them the same supplies 
‘he did his own soldiers, and sent first to the Austrian commander and then to 
‘Lord Keith to supply them with provisions, giving his word of honor that none 
of them should go tothe garrison. ‘They refusing to obey his request, he wes 
‘compelled, in self-defence, to shut up the miserable prisoners in some old huiks 
lof vessels which he anchored out in the port, and then directed a whole park 
‘of artillery to be trained on them to sink them the moment the sufferers should 
The cries and howls of these wretched thousands struck terror 
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to the boldest heart ; and the muffled sound rising night and day over the 
city, drew tears of pity even from those who themselves were s!»w!y perishing 
with famine. Still Massena would not yield. A courier sent from Bonaparte 
had passed by night through the English fleet in an open boat, and though 
discovered in the morning, and pursued, had boldly leaped into the sea with 
his sword in his mouth, and amid the bullets that hailed sround him, swam 
safely to shore. Massena thus knew that Bonaparte was on the Alps, and 
determined to hold out to the last. But several davs had now passed, and no 
farther tidings were heard of him. Many ofthe soldiers in despair broke their 
arms, and others plotted arevolt. In this desperate strait Massena issued a 
proclamation to them, appealing to their bravery and honour, and pointing to 
the example of their officers enduring the same privations with themselves. He 
told them Bonaparte was marching towards the city, and would soon del ver 
them. But the weary days seemed ages, and when nearly a fortnight had 
passed without tidings, the last gleam of hope seemed about to expire. But 
suddenly one morning a heavy rumbling so ind was heard rolling over the Ap- 
pennines, like the dull report of distant cannon. The joy of the soldiers and 


the populace knew no bounds. “* Bonaparte is come!" ran like wild-fire | 


through thecity. ‘* We hear his cannon towards Bochetta !” they exclaimed 
in transport, and rushed into each other’s arms, and ran in crowds towards the 
ramparts to catch more distinctly the joyful sound. Massena himself hurried 
to the heights of Tanailles. Hope quickened his steps as the heavy sound 
broke over the city, and a gleam of joy shot over his countenance as be thodght 
he should be saved the mortification of a surrender. But a% he stood on he 
ramparts and gazed off in the direction of the sound that had awakened such 
extravagant joy in the hearts of the besieged, he saw only the edge of a thun- 
der-cloud on the distant horizon ; and what had been taken for the thunder of 
Bonaparte’s cannon was only the hoarse ‘** mutterings of the storm in the gorges 
of the Appennines"’ The reaction on the soldiers and people was dreadtul | 


tuous torrent could not be forded. Buta gate closed the farther end of the 
bridge, while the houses filled with soldiers enfiladed the entire opening, and 
the artillery planted on the heights over it commanded every inchof the nars 
row way. ‘The high rolling ground along the river was black with the masse- 
of infantry, sustained by territic batteries of cannon, all trained on that devoted 
bridge, apparently enough in themselves to tear it into fragments. To crown 
the whole, an old castle frowned over the stream, on whose crumbling battle- 
ments cannon were planted so as als» to command the bridge. As if this were 
not enough to deter any min from attempting the passage, another row of 
heights, over which the road passed, rose behind the urst, covered with pine- 
trees, aflording a strong position for the enemy to retire to if driven from their 
first. Thus defended, thirty-five thousand men, supported by eighty cannon, 
waited to see if the French would attempt to pass the bridge. Even the genius 
and boldness of Massena might have been staggered at the spectacle vefore 
him. It seemed like marching his army into the mouthof the voleano to ad- 
vance on the awful batteries that commanded that long, narrow bridge. It was 
not to be a sudden charge over a short causeway, but a steady march along a 
narrow defile through a perfect tempest of balls. But this was the key to Vien- 
na, and the Marshal resolved to make the attempt—hoping that Lannes, who 
\was to cross some distance farther up, would aid him by a movement on the 
enemy’s flank. The Austrians had foolishly left four battalions on the side 
from whicithe French approached These were first attacked, and being 
driven from their positions, were forced along the causeway at the point of the 
bayonet, and on the bridge, fullowed by the pursuing French. But the moment 
the French column touched the bridge, those hitherto silent batteries opened 
their dreadful fire on its head. It sank like asand-bank that caves under the 
torrent. To advance seemed impossible ; but the heroic Cohorn, flinging him. 
self in front, cheered them on, and they returned to the charge, driving lke an 
impetuous torrent over the bridge. 

Amid the confusivn and chaos of the fight between these flying battalions 


Blank melancholy and utter despair settled on every face, and Mas || 
sena felt that he must atlast yield; foreven of the loathsome bread jaod heir pursuers, the Austrians on the shore saw the French colours flying, 


on which thev had been kept alive there remained only two ounces and fearing the irruption of the enemy with their friends, closed the gate and 


to each man, and if they subsisted any longer it must be oa each 


other But the indomitable veteran did not yield until even these two ounces 
were gone, and even then delayed. ‘ Give me,” said he to the Genoese, in 
the anguish of his great heart, ‘* give me only two days’ provisions. or even 
one, and | will save you from the Austrian yoke, and my army the pain of a 
surrender.” But it could not be done, and he who deserved to be crown- 
ed thrice conqueror, was compelled to treat with the enemy he had so often 
vanquished 

The Austrian general, knowing his desperate condition, demanded that he 
should surrender at discretion. Massena, in reply. told him that his army must 
be allowed to march out with colours flying, with all their arms and baggage, 
and not as prisoners of war, bot with liberty to tight when and where they 
pleased the moment they were outside of the Austrian lines. “If you do vot 
graut me this,” said the iron-willed Massena, * J will sally forth from Genoa 
sword in hand. With eight thousand famished men Iwill attack your camp, 
and I will fight till I cut my way through it’’—and he would have done it, too 
General Ott, fearing the action of sucn a leader the moment he should join 
Suchet, agreed to the terms if Massetia would surrender himself a prisoner of 
war. This the old soldier indignantly refused It was then proposed that 
the troops should depart by sea, so as notto join Suchet’s corps in time to ren 
der any assistance in the open campaign of | v.aparte. To all these propo 
sitions Massena had but one reply: * lake my cerms, or] will cut my way 
through yourarmy.”’ General Utto knew the characier of the man he had to 
deal with too well to allow things to come to such an issue, and s9 granied 
him hisown terms When leaving, Massena said to the Austrian general, ** | 
give you notice that ere fifteen days are passed | sha'! be once more in Genoa” 
—and he was. 

Thus fell Genoa, defended by one of the bravest men that ever trod a_bat- 
tle-field. Nine davs after the battle of Marengo was fougut, and Italy was ouce 
more in the hands of France. 

I have thus gone over the particulars of this seige, because it exhibits all the 
great traits of Massena’s character. His talents as a commander are seen in 
the skill with which he planned his repeatedly successtu) attacks. and the sub 
ordination in which he kept his soldiers and the populace amid all the horrors 
of famine—his bravery, in the courage with which he resisted furces outpumber 
ing his own ten to one, aud the personal exposure he was compelled to make 
to save himself from defeat—aud his invincible firmness, in the tenacity with 
which he fought every battle, and the calmness with which he endured the 
privations and horrors of famine. His fixed resolution to cut his way through! 
the Austrian host with his famished band, rather than yield himself prisuner of 
war, shows the unconquerable nature of the man. With such leaders, no 
wonder Bonaparte swept Europe with his victorious army. Neither is it sur- 
prising that, five years afier, we find Napoleon intrusting him with the entire, 
command of the army in Italy, although the Archduke Charles was hs antagonist 
He conducted himself worthy of bis tormer glory in this short but brilliant cam-| 
paigs ; and after forcing the Adige at Verona, he assailed the whole Aus 
trian lines at Caldierv. Afier two days’ hard fighting—repeatedly charging 
at the head of his coluinn, and exposing himself to ‘he deadly fire of the enemy 
like the meanest soldier—be at length, with 50.000, gained the victory over 
70,000, ard drove the Archduke out of Italy. After the campaign of Eylau 
in 1807, Massena returned to Paris, and appeared at court. but his blunt, 
stern nature could not bend to its etiquette and idle ceremonies, and he grew 
restless and irritable. It was no place for a man like bim. But this peacefu! 
spot proved more dangerous than the field of batrle; for, hunting one day with 
a party of officers at St. Cloud a shot prerced his left eye and destroyed i 
forever. He had gone through fifty pitched batiles, stormed batteries, and 
walked unhurt amid the most wasting fire, and received his first wound in a 
haunting excursion 

In 1809, in the campaigns of Aspern and Wagram, Massena added to his 
former renown, and was one of the firm props of Napoleon's empire on those 
fiercely fought battle-fields. Previous to the battle of Aspern, after the bat. 
tle of Eckmubl, while Bonaparte was on the march for Vienna, chasing the 
Archduke Charles before him, Massena had command of the advance guard 
Following hard after the retreating army of the Archduke, as he had done be. 
fore in Italy, he came at length tothe nver Traun, at Ebersberg, or Ebersdorf, 
a small village on its banks just above where it falls intothe Danube. Here 
for a while, an effectual stop seemed put to his victorious career, for this stream | 
opposite Ebersberg, was crossed by a single long, narrow wooden bridge From 
shore to shore, across the sand-banks, islands, &c., it was nearly half a mile, 
and a single narrow causeway traversed the entire distance to the bridge, 
which itself was about sixty rods long ver this half mile of narrow path 
the whole army was to pass, and the columns to charge ; for the deep, impe- 


poured their tempest ofcannon balls on friend and foe alike. The carnage 
then became awful. Smitten in front by the deadly fire of their friends, and 
pressed with the bayonets behind by their foes, those battalions threw them- 
selves into the torrent below, or were trampled under foot by the steadily ad- 
vancing column. Amid the explosion of ammunition wagons in the midst, 
lowing men into the air, and the crashing fire of the enemy's cannon, the 
French beat down the gate and palisades and rushed with headlong speed into 
the streets of the village. But here, met by fresh battalions in front and 
‘swept by a destructive cross-fire from the houses. while the old castle hurled 
its storm of lead on their heads ; these brave soldiers were compelled to retire 
leaving two-thirds of their number stretched on the pavement. But Massena 
ordered up fresh battalions. which, marching through the tempest that swept 
the bridge, joined their companions, and regaining the village, stormed the cas- 
tle itseif. Along the narrow lanes that led to itthe dead lay in swathes, and 
ao sooner did the mangled head of the column reach the castle walls tham it 
disappeared before the dreadful fire from the battlements as if it sunk into the 
earth. Strengthened by a new reinforcement, the d-untless French returned 
io the assault, and battering down the doors compelled the garrison to surrend- 
er The Austrian army, however, made good their position on the pire cover- 
ed ridge behind the village, and disputed every inch of g-ound with the most 
stubborn resolution. ‘The French cavalry, now across, came on a plunging 
gallop through tre streets of the village, trampling on the dead and dying, 
‘and amid the flames of the burning houses, and through the smoke that rolled 
over their pathway, hurried on wth exulti.g shouts and rattlng armor to the 
charge. Still the Aus‘rians held out, till threatened with a flank attack they 
were compelled to retreat. 
There was not a more desperate passage in the whole war than this Mas- 
sena was compelled to throw his brave soldiers, whether dead or wounded, ino 
the stream, to clear a pa sage for the columus. Whole companies failing at a 


‘ime, they choked up the way and mcreasea the obstacles to be overcome. 


These must be sacrificed, or the whole shattered column that was maintaining 
their desperate position on the farther side be annihilated. It was an awful 
spectacle to see the advancing soldiers, amid the most destructive fire, them- 
selves pitch their wounded comrades, while calling out most piteously to be 
‘spared, by scores aod hundreds into the torrent. Le Grand fought nobly that 
day. Amid the choked up detile and the deadly tire of the batteries, he fiercely 
pressed on, and i answer to the advice of his superior officer, deigned only 
‘the stern reply, ‘* Room for the head of my columns—none of your advice !” 
and rushed up to the very walls of the castle The nature of the contest, and 
the narrow bridge and streets in which it raged, gave to the field of battle a 
most horrd aspect. The dead lay in heaps and ridges piled one across the 
other, mangled and torn in the most dreadful manner by the hoofs of the ca- 
valry and the wheels of the artillery which were compelled to pass over them. 
Twelve thousand men thus lay heaped, packed and trampled together, while 
across them were stretched burning rafters and timbers which wrung still more 
‘terrible cries and shrieks from the dying mass. Even Bonaparte, when he ar- 
rived, stucdered at the appalling sight, and turned with horror from the scene. 
The streets were one mass of mangled, bleeding, trampled men, overlaid with 
burning rus. Napoleon blamed Massena for this act, saying that he should 
have waited for the flank movement of Lannes; but I suspect this was done 
simply asa salvo to his own consc ence as he looked at the spectacle before 
him. If Massena had not made the attempt he would, undoubtedly, have been 
blamed still more. 

This opened Vienna to the French army, and eighteen days afier the battle 
of Aspern was fought. I have already, when speaking of Marshal Lannes, 
de-cribed this engagement. It will be seen by referring to that description 
‘that Massena and Launes were the two heroes of that disastrous battle They 
occupied the two villages of Aspern and Essling, which formed the two extre- 
mities of the Frenca lines. Could Bonaparte have bad another such point of 
defence in the centre as Wellington had at Waterloo, the fate of the battle 
might have been different. At the commencement of the fight, Massena’s po- 
sition was in the cemetery of Aspern Here he stood under the trees that 
‘overshadowed the church, and directed the attack. Calm and collected as he 
‘ever was in the heat of the conflict, he surveyed without alarm the dangers that 
environed him. The onset of the Austrian battalions was terrific, as they 
‘came on with shouts that rang over the roar of cannon. But Massena calml 
stood, and watching every assailed point supported it io the moment of need, 
while the huge branches over his head were constantly rending with the storm 
of cannon balls that swept through them, and the steeple and roof of the church 
rattled with the hail-storm of bullets that the close batteries hurled upon it. 
I'he conflict here became desperate and murderous, but never did he exhibit 


greater courage or more heroic firmness. He was everywhere present, steadye = 
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ing his men by his calm, clear voice and reckless exposure of bis person, and 
again and again wringing victory out of the very grasp of the enemy. Thos, 
hour after hour, he fought, until night closed over the scene—and then, by the 
light of blazing bombs and burning houses, and flash of Austrian batteries, he 
continued the contest with the desperation of one who would not be beat When 
an advancing column recoiled before the deadly fire to which it was exposed, he 
would rush to its head, and crying ‘** Forward !"’ to his men, with his hat on 
the point of his sword over his head for a banner, carry thei into the very jaws 
of death. In the midst of one most desperate charge, every one of his guard 
fell around him dead or wounded, and he stood all alone amid the stor: that 
f wasted so fearfully where he passed ; yet, strange tu say, he was not even 
me wounded But at length, after the most superhuman efforts, he was forced 
from the village amid the victorious shouts of the Austrians But he would 
not be driven off, and returned to the assault with unbroken courage, and suc- 
ceeded in wringing some of the houses from the victurs, which he retained 
through the night. The next morning, being always ready to figat a Icst battle. 
over again, he made a desperate assault on Aspern, and carried it. Again he) 
stood in the churchyard where he so calmly commenced the battle ; but it was. 
now literally loaded with the dead, which outnumbered those above whose 
tcembs they lay. But after the most hervic defence he was again driven out, 
i and the repulse of Lannes’ column on the centre, soon after, completed the, 


= 


disaster. 
midst of the battle, Massena exhibited his unconquerable tenacity of will, 
which disputed every inch of ground as if his life were there. When the vic- 
torious Austrians pressed on the retreating army crowded on the banks of the 
; Danube, he and Lannes alone prevented an utter rout. They fought side by side 
f? with a heroism that astonished even Napoleon. Lannes fell, but this only in | 
creased Massena’s alinost superhuman exertions to sive the army. Now on 
horseback, while the artillery swept down everything around him, and now on 
foot to steady the shaking ranks or head a desperate charge, he multiplied with 
the dangers that encompassed him He acted asif he bore a charmed life, 
and rode and charged through the tempest of balls with a daring that filled the 
soldiers with astonishment, and animated them with tenfold courage. His eve. 
burned like fire, and his countenance, lit up by the terrible excitement that 
mastered him, gave him the most heroic appearance as he stormed through the 
battle. No wonder that Bonaparte, as he leaned on his shoulder afterwards, 
‘Tt exclaimed, ‘‘ Behold my right arm!” For his heroic courage in this engage 
nent he received the title of ** Prince of Essling ” 

Massena was with Bonaparte while he lay cooped up in the island of Lobau 
waiting for reinforcements, so that he could retrieve his heavy losses Here 
again he was the victimof an accident that well nigh deprived him of life | 

ough he had moved unharmed amid so many conflicts, and bore a charmed, 
life when death was abroad on the battle-field mowing down men by thousands, 
and exposed his person with a recklessness that seemed downright madness. 
with perfect impunity ; yet here, while superintending some works on the Da-) 
nube, his horse stumbling he fell to the ground, and was so injured that he was, 
unable for a long time to sit on horseback. ‘There seems a fatality about some 
men. Massena had more than once fallen from his dying steed in the headlong 
fight, and moved in front of his column into a perfect storm of musketry with- 
out receiving a scratch; and yet in a peaceiul hunt, where there was no appa | 
rent danger, he lost an eye, and, riding leisurely along the shores of the Da | 
nube, was well nigh killed by « fall from his horse. But this last accident did, 
not keep him out of battle. He was tvo important a leader to be missed from) 
the field. Lannes was gone, and to lose two such men was 
thousand soldiers. 

At the terrible fight at Wagram, which took place soon after, he went into. 
the field at the head of his corps in a calash. 
surgeons belonging to the medical staff accompanied him, as he did in several, 
other battles, it is said, that Massena was exceedingly amused by the agita- 
tion of the timorous doctor the moment the carriage came within range of the! 
enemy's batteries. He would start at every explosion of the artillery, and theo, 
address some careless remark to the old marshal, as much as to say, * You see. 
I am not frightened at all ;"’ and then, asa cannon ball went whizzing by, or, 
ploughed up the ground near the wheels, he would grow pale, and turn and, 
twist in the greatest ayitation, asking of the probabilities and chances of being 
hit The old veteran enjoyed his alarm exceedingly, and would laugh and, 
joke at his fears in great delight. But when the storm grew thick, and the 
battle hot, his face would take its stern aspect, and, forgetful of the poor doc 
tor by his side, he would drive hither and thither amid the falling ranks, giving 
his orders in a tone that startled this son of Esculapius almost as much as the. 
explosion of cannon. } 

On the second day of the fight at Wagram. Massena’s troops, after having! 
carried the village of Aderklaa, were repulsed by a terrible discharge of grape. 
shot and musketry, and a charge of Austrian cavalry, followed up by an onset 
from the Archduke Charles himself with his grenadiers, so that they fell back 
in confusion onthe German soldiers, who also breaking and fleeing overturnes 
Massena in his carriage. He was so enraged at the pinic of his soldiers, that 
he ordered the dragoons about his person to charge them as enemies. But it 
seemed impossible to arrest the disorder. Spreading every moment, this psr' 
of the field appeared about to be lost. Massena, unable to mount his horse o: 
head his columns, chafed like a lion in the toils. Disdaining to fiy, he strove 
with his wonted bravery to rally his fugitive army. It was all in vain and the 
disabled veteran was left almost alone in his chariot in the midst of the plain. 
Bonaparte, in the distance, saw the distress of his marshal, and came at a 
headlong gallop over the field, pressed hard after by his brave cuirassiers and 
the horse artillery of the guard, which made the plain smoke and tremble in 
their passage. 

Reining up his steed beside Massena’s carriage, Bonaparte dismounted and 
springing into the seat beside the marshal began to discourse, in bis rapid way, 
of his plans. With his finger pointing now towards the steeples of Wagram, 
and now towards the tower of Neufriedel, he explained in a few seconds the 

nd movement he was about to make. Remounting his milk-while charger 

restored order by his presence and personal exposure, so that the designed 
a movements were successfully made. Massena commanded the advance guard 
after this battle, and pursued the Archduke to Znaym, where the Austrians 
made a stand. The position was an admirable one for defence, and there was 
evidently to be a desperate struggle before it could be carried. But Massena 
advanced boldly to the assault After various successes and defeats amid the 
most dreadful carnage, enraged at the obstinacy of the resistance and the fre 
quent recoil of his own troops, he declared his resolution, disabled as he was, 
to mount on horseback and charge at the head of his columns in person. His 
staff strove in vain to prevent him. Witha single glance at his recoiling co- 
lumns, he leaped from his carriage and sprung to his saddie. His feet had 
scarcely touched the earth, before a cannon ball crashed through the centre of 


In the awful retreat of the French army across the Danube in the | 


the vehic'e, tearing it into fragments. If he had remained a moment longer 
he would have been killed instantaneously. Fate seemed to have a peculiar 
watch over him in battle, leaving him quite at the mercy of the most ordinary 
chance when out of it 

In 1810, this ‘* favored child of victory” was appointed to the command of 
the army in Portugal. With a force of between seventy and eighty thousand 
men, he was directed to drive Wellington out of the kingdom. The French 
army was superior in numbers tu that of the English, which, after the siege 
and fall of Ciudad Rodrigo, commenced a retreat. The charge of cruelty and 
dishonesty agaist Massena is based chiefly on his conduct in this invasion of 
Portugal, and subsequent retreat. 1 do not design to follow him through this 
disastrous campaign ; neither shall I enter here into a defence or palliation of 
his conduct. ‘That there are grounds for this accusation, there can be no doubt 
—the palliations of bis conduct are to be found in his position ; still, there can 
be no excuse for his breach of faith towards the inhabitants of Ciudad Rodrigo 
and Almeida. 

Probably, Massena, in no pert of his military career, exhibited the qualities 
of a great commander so strikingly as in this campaign. Like the headlong 
avalanche in a charge—firm as a rock in the hour of disaster—possessed with 
a power of endurance seldom equalled by any man—he here demonstrated also 
his great abilities when left alove 'o plan and execute a protracted war. 

It would be uninteresting to go over the details of this memorable pursuit 
and retreat. From the first of June to the middle of October, be chased Wel- 
lington through Portugal, and for four months and a half crowded the ablest 
general in Europe backwards until he came to the lines of the Torres Vedras. 
The English had been engaged on these lines for a year, and they now rose 
before Massena, an impregnable barrier from which the tide of success must at 
last recoil. This monument of human skill and enterprise consisted of three 
lines of intrenchments—oue within another—extending for nearly thirty miles. 
On trese lines were a hundred and fifty redoubts and six hundred mounted 
cannon. This impregnable defence received Wellington and his exhausted 
army into its bosom, and Massena saw his foe retire from his grasp, and take 
up his position where his utmost exertions to dislodge him must prove abortive. 
lo add to the security of Wellington, he here received reinforcements that 
swelled his army to a hundred and thirty thousand men, or more than double 
that of the French Marshal. To march bis weary and diminished army on 


these stupendous fortifications, defended by such a host, Massena saw would be 
utter madness. 


His experienced eye could sometimes see the way to success 
through the most overwhelming obstacles, but here there was none. Besides 
the defences which here protected Wellington there were twenty British ships 
of the line, and a hundred transports ready to receive the army }f forced to re- 
tire. Unwilling to retreat, Massena sa: down before the Torres Vedras, hoping 
first to draw Wellington forth with his ‘superior force to a pitched battle in the 
open field. But the British commander was too wary to do this, and chose 
rather to provoke an assault on his intrenchments, or starve his enemy into a 
retreat. Massena sent off to the emperor for instructions, and then began to 
look about for means to provision his army. For amonth the scenes of Genoa 
‘were acted over again. ‘The army was reduced to starvation, but still Masse- 
‘na, with his wonted tenacity, refused to retreat. Wellington, in speaking of 
the postion of the French army at this time,declared that Massena provisioned 
‘his 60000 men and 20.000 horses for two months, where he could not have 
‘maintained a single division of English soldiers. But at length, driven to the 
\last extremity, and seeing that he must either commence a retreat at once, or 


like losing thirty) bis famine-stricken army would be tov weak to march, he broke up his position, 
\jand began slowly to retrace his victorious steps. 


Arranging his army into a 
‘compact mass, he covered it with a rear-guard under the command of Ney, and, 


Being still an invalid, one of the} without confusion or disorder, deliberately retired from the Torres Vedras. 


‘Wellington immediately commenced the pursuit, and hovered like a destroving 
angel over his flight. But it was here that the extraordinary abilities of Mas- 
sena shone forth in their greatest splendor. Not at Aspern, where he fought 
with a heroism that made him a host in himself, nor at Wagram, nor at Znaym, 
‘did he display such qualities as a great military leader as in this retreat. It 
will ever stand as a model in military history. He showed no haste or pertur- 
yation in his movements, but retired in such order and with such skill, that 
Wellington found it impossible to assail him with success. Taking advantage 
of every position offered by the country, the French Marshal would make a 


||stand ull the main body of the army and military wagons passed on. 
|| Thus for more than four months in the dead of winter—from the middle of 


|November to the first of May—-did Mas<ena slowly retreat towards the frontier 
of Portugal. At Almeida he made astand, and the two armies prepared for 
\battle. Wellington was posted along the heights opposite the town. Massena 
jcommenced the assault, and fell with such vehemence on the British that they 
were driven from their position in the village of Fuentes d'Unoro. A counter- 
charge by the English retrieved a part of the village, and night closed the con- 
flict. Early next morning Massena again commenced the attack, and in a short 
‘time the battle became geveral. So severely was Wellington handled, that 
ne was compelled to abandon his position and take up another on a row of 
‘heights in rear of the first. In his re:reat he was compelled to cross a plateau 
four miles in breadth waich was perfectly curtained in with French cavalry. 
‘Making his left wing a pivot, he swung bis entire right in admirable order 
lacross the plateau to the heighis he wished to occupy. None but English in- 
\fantry could have performed this perilous novement. Formed into squares, 
they moved steadily forward while the artillery of Ney was thundering in their 
‘rear, and his strong columns rolled like a resistless torrent against them. Those 
brave squares would at times be lost to view in the cloud of the enemy that 
‘enveloped them, and then emerge from the disorder and smoke of the baitle 
without a square broken, steadily executing the required movement on which 
the contest bung. Had they given way, Wellington would have been lost. 
‘The English infantry, as heavy troops, are the best in the world, and the En- 
iglish commander knew he could trust the m. 

It was during this day that three regiments of English soldiery met the Im- 
perial Guard in full shock, and both disdaining to yield, for the first time du- 
lring the war bayonets crossed, and the forest of steel of those two formidable 
masses of infantry lay levelled against each others’ bosoms. The onset was 
made by the British, and so terrible was the shock that many of the steadfast 
Guard were lifted from the ground, and sent as if hurled from a catapult through 
the air. The clatter of the crossing steel and the intermingling in such wild 
conflict of two such bodies of men, is described as being terrible in the ex- 
treme. 

At night the English were forced back from all their positions ; but the new 
stand Wellington had made was too formidable to be assailed, and after re- 
maining three days before it Massena again commenced hisretreat. This ended 
the pursuit, and Massena fell back to Salamanca, having lost since his invasion 
of Portugal more than a third of his army. 


if 
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The crueltics practiced during this retreat have given rise to severe accusa 
tions on the part of the British. But it remains to be shown, before they can 
be made good, that these were not necessary in order to harass the enemy. Al! 
war is cruel; and the desolation and barrenness that followed in the track of, 
the French army, wasting the inhabitants with famine, were a powerful check 
on Wellington in his pursuit. The sympathy of the inhabitants with the En- 

iish doubtless made Massena less careful of their wants and sufferings ; but 
fi. barbarity bas been greatly exaggerated by Walrer Scott, and other English 
historians. The track of a retreating and starving army must always be 
covered with woe; and one might as well complain of the cruelty of a besieg- 
ing army, because the innocent women and children of the invested town die 
by thousands with hunger. 


We have already spoken of Massena during the Russian campaign, and the | 


three hundred days that preceded the campaign of Warerlo». | 

In 1816 the old marshal was accused in the Chamber of Deputies of plotting 
a conspiracy to bring back Napoleon. He indignantly and successfully reyelled 
the charge, but the blow it gave his feelings hastened, it is thought, his death ; 
and he died the next year at the age of 59 

Massena had two sons and one daughter The daughter married his favorite 
aid-de-camp, Count Reille. The eldest son having died, the second succeeded 
to the father’s estates and titles. 


PERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY. 

BY THE ‘‘ OPIUM EATER.” 

There is no writer named amongst men, of whom, so much as of Percy 
Bysshe Shelley, it is difficult tor a conscientious critic to speak with the truth 
and the respect due to his exalted powers, and yet without offence to feelings 
the most sacred, which too memorably he outraged. The indiguation, which 
this powerful young writer provoked, had its root in no personal feelings—_ 
those might have been concilia'ed ; in no worldly feelings—those might have 
proved transitory; but in feelings the holiest which brood over human life, and 
which guard the sanctuary of religious truth. Consequently, which isa mel- 
ancholy thought for any friend of Shelley's, the i: dignation is likely to be co 
extensive and co-enduring with the writings that provoked it. That bitterness 
of scorn and defiance witch stil] burns against bis name in the most extensively 
meditative sectiun of Engli- society, viz the religious section, !s not of a na- 
ture to be propitiated: selfish interests, being wounded, might be compensa- 
ted; merely human interests might be soothed ; but interests. that transcend 
all human valuation, being so insulted, must upon priuciple reject all human 
ransom or conditions of humancompromise. Less than penitential recantation 
could not be accepted: and that is now unpossible. ‘* Will ye fransact* with 


God ?” is the indignant languave of Milion in a case of that nature Aod in) 
g guay 


this case the lanzuage of many pioas mea said aloud,—* it ts for God to for- 
give: but we, his servants, are bound to recoilect, that this young man offered 
to Christ and to Christianity the deepest insult which ear has heard, or which. 
it has entered into the heart of man to conceive.”” Others, as in Gervnany,, 
had charged Christ with committing suicide, on the principle that he who, 
tempts or so'icits death by doctrines fitted to provoke that result, 1s virtually) 
the causer of his own destruction. But in this sense every man commits svl-| 
cide, who will not betray an interest confided to his keeping under menaces of) 
deat ; the martyr, who perishes for truth, when by desering it he might live;) 
the patriot who perishes for his country, when by betraying it he might win 
riches and honoar. And were this even otherwise, the objection would be 
nothing to Christians—who, recognising the Deity in Christ, recognise his un 

limited right over life. Some, again, had pointed their insults at a part more) 
vital in Christianity, if it had happened to be as vulnerable as they fancied | 
The new doctrine introduced by Carist, of forgiveness to those who injure or 
who hate us,—on what footing was it placed! Once, at least in appearance, 
on the idea, that by assisting or forgiving an enemy, we should be eventually 
“ heaping coals of fire upon his head.’ Mr. Howdon, in a very clever book 
[ Rational Investigation of the Principles of Natural Patlosophy :) calls this 
“a fiendish idea,”’: and I acknowledye that to myself, in one part of my boy | 
hood, it dd seema refinement of malice. My subtilizing habits however, even 
in those days, soon suggested to me that this aggravation of guilt in the object 
of our forgiveness was not held out as the motive to the forgiveness, but as 
the result of it; secondly, that perhaps no aggravation of his guilt was the 


point contemplated, but the salutary stinging into life of his remorse, bitherto 


sleeping; thirdly, that every doubtful or per; lexing expression must be overrald 
and determined by the prevailing spirit of the systemin which it stands. /f 
Mr. Howdon’s sense were the tive oue, then this passage would be in pointed, 
hostility to every other part of the Coristian ethics + 
These were affronts to the founder of Christianity, offered too much in the 
temper of malignity. But Shelley’s was worse ; more bitter, and with less of 
countenance, even in show or shadow, from any fact, or insinuation of a fact, 
that Scripture suggests. In his ** Queen Mab,” he gives a dreadful portrait 
of God; and that no question may arise, of what God! he names him; it is, 
Jehovah. He asserts his existence ; he affirms him to be * an almighty God, | 
and vengeful as almighty.’ He goes on to describe him as the ** ownipotent, 
fiend,’ who found “ none but slaves *’ [!srael in Egypt, no doubt] to be * his 
too's,” and none but ‘ a murderer’ [Moses, we presume] “ to be his accom 
plice in crime.” He introduces this dreadful Almighty as speaking, and as’ 
speaking thus — | 
From an eternity of idleness 
I, God, awoke; in seven days’ toil made earth 
From nothing; resied ; and created man. | 


* © Transact :"—this word, used in this Roman sense, illustrates toe par, 
ticular mode of Milton's liberties with the English language ; liberties which, 
have never yet been properly examined, collated, numbered, or appreciated | 


scruple of screening from punishment the most atrocious criminals, provided 


But man he hates; and he goes on to curse him; till, at the intercession of 
“the murderor,” who is electrified into pity for the human race by the very 
horror of the divine curses, God promises to send bis son—only, however, for 
the benefit of afew. This son appears ; the poet tells us that— 
the Incarnate came ; humbly he came, 

Veiiing his horrible Godhead in the shape 

Of man, scorn'd by the world his name unheard 

Save by the rabble of his native town. 
The poet pursues this incarnate God as a teacher of men; teaching, “ in sem- 
blance,” justice, truth, and peace ; but underneath all this, kindling “ quench- 
less flames,”’ which eventually were destined 
to satiate, with the blood 

Of truth and freedom, his malignant soul. 
He follows him to his crucifixion; and describes him, whilst hanging on the 
cross, as shedding malice upon a reviler,—malice on the cross! 

A smile of godlike malice reiliumined 

His fading lineaments : 
and his parting breath is uttered in a memorable curse. 

This atrocious picture of the Deity, in his dealings with man, both pre- 

Christian and pust-Christian, is certainly placed in the mouth of the wander- 


‘ing Jew But the internal evidence, as well as collateral evidence from with- 


out, make it clear that the Jew, (whose version of scriptural records nobody in 
the poem disputes), here represents the person of the poet. Shelley had 
opened his career as an atheist; and as a proselytizing atheist. But he was 
then a boy. Atthe date of * Queen Mab’ he was a young man, And we 
now find him advanced from the station of an atheist to the more intellectual 
one of a believer in God and in the mission of Christ; but of one who fancied 
himself called upon to defy and to hate both, in so far as they had revealed 
their relations to man. 

Mr. Gilfillan thinks that ‘Shelley was far too harshly treated in his specus 
lative boyhood ;” and it strikeshim “that, bad pity and kind-hearted expostu- 
‘ation been tried, instead of reproach and abrupt expulsion, they might have 
weaned him from the dry dugs of atheisin to the milky breast of the faith and 
‘ worship of sorrow ;”’ and the touching spectacle had been renewed, of the de- 
moniac sitting ‘clothed, and in his right mind,’ at the feet of Jesus,” I am 
not of that opinion: and it ts an opinion which seems to question the sincerity 
of Sbelley,—that quality which in him was deepest, so as to form the basis of 
his nature, if we allow ourselves to think that, by personal irritation, he had 
been piqued into infidelity, or that by flattering couciliation he could have been 
bribed back into a profession of Christianity. Like a wild horse of the Pam- 
pas, he would throw up his heels, and whianied his disdain of auy man coming 
to catch Aim with a bribe of oats. He had the cunstant vision of a manger 
and a halter in the rear of all such caressing tempters, once having scented the 
gales of what he thought perfect freedom, from the lawless desert. His feud 
with Christiaaity was a craze derived from some early wrench of his under- 
standing, and made obstinate to the degree in which we find it, from having 
rooted itself in certain combinations of ideas that, once coalescing, couid not 
be shaken loose ; such as, that Christianity underpropped the corruptions of 
the earth, in the shape of wicked governments that might else have been over- 
thrown, or of wicked priesthoods that, but for the shelter of shadowy and spirit- 
ual terrors, must have trembled before whoin they overawed. Kings that 
were clothed in bloody robes; dark hierarchies that scowled upon the poor 
children of the soil; these objects took up a permanent station in the back- 
ground of Shelley's imagination, notgno be dispossessed morethan the phantom 
of Banquo from the festival of Macbeth, and composed a towering Babylon of 
mystery that, to Ais belief, co ld not have flourished, ander any umbrage less 
vast than that of Christianitv. Such was the inextricable association of ima- 
ges that domineered over Shelley : such was the hatred which he built upon 
that association,—sn association casual and capricious, yet fixed and petrified, 
as if by frost. Can we imagive the case of an angel touched by lunacy! Have 
we ever seen the spe tacle of a human intellect, exquisite by its functions of 
creation, yet in one chamber of its shaduwy house already ruined before the 
light of manhood had cleansed its darkness? Such an angel, such a man,—if 
ever sach there were,—such a lunatic engel, such a ruined man, was Shelley, 
whilst yet standing on the earliest threshold of life. 


CUBA—HAVANNA—THE SLAVE TRADE. 
From ** Twelve Months’ Service in Western Africa.” 
BY CAPT. L. O'CONNOR, IsT WEST INDIA REGIMENT. 

So well regulated is the police of Cuba, that not a sing'e Negro can be landed 
on its shores without the knowledge or permission of the Captain-General. 
For this p:rmission he receives a fee of 10 do'lars per Negro, which, on the 
average of 15.000 annual importations, forms the very large addition to his in- 
come of 150,000 dollars. General Tacon, who was Governor from June, 
1834, ti!l April 1838, is known to have expended the greatest part, if not the 
whole, of the fees he derived from this source in ornamental improvements of 
Havanna and its vicinity, from which be had no pecumiary benefit whatever. 
During the time he swayed the rule in Havanna, about 60,000 Africans were 
imported, and his having expended the whole of the emoluments, amounting 
to the large sum of 600,000 dollars, in public improvements, is a satisfactory 
proof that, in conniving at the slave trade, and in exacting a fee for so doing, 


| he was actuated by no selfish considerations. In this he was honourably dis- 


tinguished from his predecessors, who not only appropriated to themselves, as 
part of the legitimate emoluments of their office, the fees arising out of the 
slave trade, but were so amenable to the influence of money as to make no 


they could offer a bribe sufficiently high. 
Hill the time Tecon became Captain-General, robberies, assassinations, and 


In the Roman law, transigere expressed the case. where each of two conflict. crimes of every kind were rife in Havanna; the perpetrators well knowing 
ing parties conceded something of what originally he had claimed as the rigor that, as long as they had money to bribe, they were safe from punishment ; but 
of his right; and éransactio was the technical name for a legal compromise.’ Tacon soon caused a rapid ard sanatory change to take place. Energetic and 
Milton has here introduced no new word into the English I-nguage, but has) incefatigable in their detection, he punished criminals with a certainty and se- 
iven a new and more learned sense to an old one. Sometimes, it is true, as) verity that knew of no remission; and by doing so, he, in an incredibly short 
in the word sensuous, he introduces a pure coinage of his own, and a very use-| ‘ime, effected such an improvement, that even throughout the whole island 
fal coinage : but generally to re endow an old foundation is the extent of his \crimes against the person were almost unheard of; and in the city of Havanna, 
innovations. ie 3 ; ; : where it had been unsafe to go out on foot after dark, and where robberies were 
+ Since the boyish period in which these redressing corrections occurred to often committed in the street in open day, there wes now perfect security at all 
me, I have seen some reason (upon considering the oriental practice of placing hours of the night. 
live coals in a pan upon the head, and its meaning as still in use amongst the) Frauds on the revenue also, which had been carried on to a great extent, 
Turks.) to alter the whole in erpretation of the passage It would too much ‘were speedily detected and punished by this energetic officer ; , in fact, so- 
interrat the tenor of the susject t» xplain this at length: but, if right, it/ cial crime of every degree was followed so certainly, during the whole period 
would equally harmonize with the spirit of Christian morals. jot his government, by such prompt and severe punishment, that latterly it 
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seemed as if no temptation were strong enough to call it into existence. To fresh Spanish blood into the proprietary of the island. This could not be ac- 


this wise and laudable policy the African slave ‘rade alone formed a grand ex complished to any exten’ without the facilities afforded by the African slave 
ception. That unhallowed traffic, on the contrary, received a great additional, trade, for the purchase of Negroes, and the formation of estates. 

stimulus from the regulations made by Tacon with regard to it. In-tead of | As I have already stated, these are established almost entirely by old Spa- 
leaving the price paid for connivance to be regulated solely by the cupidity vt iniards, whose attachment to thei native country ts still strong, and between 


the Governor and his subordinates, on the one hand, and the tears of the slave whom and the Creoles there exist deep-rooted feelings of jealousy and distrust. 
dealers, on the other, he fixed the whole amount at | ounce, or 17 dollars; ten The object of the mother country has been, and is, to draw all the resources 
of which were to goto ‘he Governor, and the rest amongst the subordinates. she can from the old, and, if I may use the term, original planters of Cuba, to 


In this way a security and apparevt legality was given to the transactions of keep them subordinate to her sway, and to preclude the possibility of their 
the slave dealers, which they never previously possessed ; and the cousequence becoming independent or powerful by unqualified support to new proprietary, 
was, that the number of annual importations rose rapidly trom 10,000 to 15,000, and the presence of a large emount of new Negroes. 


and it has continued more or less ever since. 
From the line of conduct pursued by Tacon, it is very evident 7 a HOW MR. STUBBY DID NOT DANCE WITH THE 
- consider the slave trade in the light of a truly criminal pursuit, and that QUEEN AT THE OPENING OF LINCOLN’S INN HALL. 

is private instructions must have bees rather to encourage than to suppress — 
it. He promptly and rapidly put down ali other crimes, aod even venial frauds 
on the revenue, with a celerity and efficiency almost incredible; and the slave —“‘ It’s worth the sacrifice,” said I. 
trade alone, the mos’ easily reached, was allowed to be carried on, not only ‘* Who are you, and what is the sacrifice? and what is worth the sacri- 
with impunity, but so fostered and protected, as to increase by fifty per cent. fice!" say you. 
the number of its annual importations. The only key to his conduct is to be|| A very few words will answer these questions, as far as the present narra- 
found in the supposition that it was regulated by secret iustructions from his tive requires them to be answered. 
own Goverument ; had these instructions been to suppress the trade, it could I am Alfred Stubby, law student, and member of the Honourable Society 
not have lasted a day—it could not have been carried on at all. ‘These facts of Lincoln's. The sacrifice is that of at least four days’ enjoyment ofa society 
prove that it is ridiculous to say Spain could not put down the slave trade—at quite as honourable, as far as avy intentions of mine are concerned, as that I 
least as far as Cuba is conceined. have just mentioned, and far more agreeable,—namely, walking, riding, 

It appears a singular assertion to make, that the natives of Cubs, constituting poll ing, waltzing, chattering, laughing, and charading, with some of the pret- 
almost the whole proprietary of the country, are, for many and Various reasons ‘iest women in Brighton (not a Jewess among them), and especially with 
proper to themselves, in favour of the entire abolition of the slave trade ; but Lucy Jones, the prettiest of them all ; and that which was worth so great a 
although indolent, luxurious, and effeminate, prepared to resist, even to death, sacrifice was the glorious event of my having been chosen one of the deputa- 
any attempt to emancipate their Negroes. This seeming gross anomaly | wil] tion of students who were to hold one corner of the address to be presented 
to the best of my ability, essay to explain. to her Majesty at the opening of the new Hall. 

Proud, haughty, possessed of much wealth, and masters of a great portion _ For this piece of luck I was indebted to no greater a person than my laun- 
of all the estates or plantations at present in cultivation, the Creoles of Cuba dress, a tolerably honest old woman, who bad cleanliness enough not to wipe 
hardly deign to call themselves Spaniards, preferring the appellation of Hava up my tea-things with my pocket handkerchiefs, and was honest enough not 
neros, or Creollos de Cuba. Generally speaking, trey never go to Spain, but 0 carry away my coals in my best tablecloths This rara avis was also the 
reside constantly either on their estates in the country or in their town resi fair spirit who ministered to a certain old Bencher, by name Fusty, and hence 
dences in Havanna, Saint Jago de Cuba, or Matanzas. They are proud of their. my good fortune ; for the Bencher, having neither kith nor kin, had yet refused 
native city of Havanna, and of the island of Cuba, as the land of their birih to give up one iota of his privileges inthe way of places, admission tickets, 
and their home ; and jooking upou the European Spaniards more in the light of ete., but having secured his full proportion, in the teeth of many of his unfor- 
intruders than fellow countrymen, they hold them io littie estimation, and as tunate brethren, who were torn to pieces by applications from all whom they 
greatly their inferiors in rank and station did, and many whom they did not know, had made over his rights to Mrs. 

The power of the Government is, however, all in the hands of the Euro. Tibbs forher especial use and advantage. Now Mrs. Tivos, however eligi- 
peans, whose enormous exactions and iron rule engender feelings of the bitter ble she might have been as an old woman, was clearly ineligible asa 
est hatred towards them on the part of the Creoles; and these feelings are ai] student, and was therefore pleased to make out a patent in my favour with- 
exaggerated by the galling reflection that this tyranny is exercised over them (0 five minutes of her presenting Mr Todes, the greengrocer in Bell Yard 
by people whom their pride holds in supreme contempt. |,and Mr. Chump, the butcher in Clare Market, with tickets of adimission to the 

They are therefore anxious to get rid of them, and are unwilling that any !nn for themselves and a little army of sprouts and cutlets, upoa the eventful 
European should settle or obtain a footing amongst them. ‘The slave trade, morning 
however, sadly interferes with them in this respect, by bringing fresh supplies“ it 's worth the sacrifice,” said I, taking my cigar from my mouth and 
of Negroes for the formation of new estates. ‘I hese are estab ished almost) slowly emitting a long spiral puff of smoke. “ ! may not have such another 
entirely by old Spaniards, who have resided for a considerable number of years chance of winning the smiles of royalty tll] am Solicitor General, and after 
in the island, engaged in the service of Government, or in commercial or other all, | must have come to town for the beginning of ‘term ~” 
speculations, and who, having left the mother country early in life, have, whilst) It was now about ten o'clock on the uight of the 29:hinst. | had only the 
acquiring wealth, engendered tastes and habits ill suited to European manners same morning received the good news tua communication, which [| subjoin. 
or customs. Instead, therefore, of returning to Spain, they seek for some pro “ Sirr,—Aving bin aloud By Mr Fusty wich 1 does For To mak yewss Of 
fitable method of investing their money in the country where they have deter | his tickets wich He says hey is onley a Borber If yew wad lik to adres The 
mined to remain. They naturally enough look to the purchase of land, and Chare wen the all Is opunned i sends yew the ad«ishun wich he as filed it Up 
the formation of sugar and collee estates, which the facilities afforded by the with yewre name Hand 1 opes vew may Like It. 
slave trade for the purchase of African Negroes render an easy and by no | * From yewre respektabbul 
means unprofitable undertaking. On the other hand, the Creoles, having al ““ P.S. yewre Shets ts haired.” “ Mary Tibbs ” 
ready an ample supply of Negroes to cultivate ail their estates, neither wish or As soonas I had succeeded in deciphering and translating this, I left 
require fresh importations from Africa; indeed they consider these importations Brighton, reached town in time for dinner, aud had now pretty nearly finished 
to be a positive pecuniary loss to them ‘The intrinsic money value of their my second cigar thereafter in the solitary confurt of my own chambers. [ 
Negroes is thereby deteriorated, and the markets being more or less glatted wes in a happy enough stave of aind, upon a caim review of my personal and 
with produce, the value of their crops is much diminished, and their annual in | mental qualitications. I felt ‘hat [ had a mght to expect some important con- 
comes consequently cut down. | sequence would follow this, the first opportunity | bad ever had of distinguish- 

The only classes in Cuba who benefit by the slave trade, and are interested ‘ng myself ‘The reader shal! judge for himself. I am nearly six feet two 
consequently in its continuance, are— inches in height, upright, and excessively -!im, with a waist like a wasp's, and 

Ist. The slave traders themselves. without that drayman-like breadth of shoulder which sometimes deteriorates 

2d. The merchants, who sell what are called “ goods fitted for the African from these advantages ; my hair, which [ part in the middle, 1s abundant, and 
market.” lof a light sunny auburn ; my complexion, in which there is no vulgar red and 

3rd. The Government officers, who are paid for connivance. ‘white, an artist might give by a wash of the same colour, but of course many 
4th, and last. Those individuals who are desirous of forming new estates. degrees lighter, with which he would paint my hair; my nose is prominent, 

The Creoles—the real proprietors of the wealth of the country—desire, and extremely prominent, but in no degree acquiline ; my eyes blue,—yes, cer- 
have a strong interest in desiring, its suppression tainly blue, but not of so intense a colour as to interfere with the harmony of 

The Spanish planter, seldom leaving the island, had generally at the end of my tout ersémble I can dance against avy one, played the cornet-a-piston, 
the year a handsome surplus revenue over all his expenditure ; this surplas he) till I found it was likely to injure my lungs, sing, and accompany myself on 
devoted to the improvement of his estates, or laid wut in some profitable local the instrument, and write verses,—as to which | may some day allow the pab- 
investment. His town residence was a palace, and all his expenses were re. lic to forin their own opinion. 
tained in the island. Wealth was thus accumulated, and the planters, mer- | Vague anticipations of coming greatness, of the distinguished part I should 
chants, and artisans all experiencing the salutary effects of this system, needed play in the next day's festival—(pageant will be the word, thought I, when 
only industry to acquire riches. Even in the present day, notwithstanding the three centuries hence, some future Scott selects it as the opening scene of his 
heavy exactions of the Spanish Government, the planters are, generally speak.“ romance of the olden time,” acd, who knows? perhaps myself as the hero)— 
ing, a very wealthy race of men, and no where can the comforts of life, nay. presented themselves to my mind. as. watching the thin smoke of my cigar cur- 
luxuries, be procured in greater abundance than in the city of Havanna. They ling upwards, I sa’ there, the lord paramount of that snug room, with its quaint 
have a splendid opera house and theatre, and sufficient inducements are held old mantelpiece and wainscoted wails, hung round with—no !—I was nearly 
out to attract the most celebrated European pe: formers to their boards. ‘getting into the romancing vein myself—not with grim portraits of old ances- 

The population of Havauna exceeds 150,000, and the public artifici«] pro- tors, but with one mezzotint of Lord Eidon, bought the day I entered at Lin- 
menade and drives, which it is important for the health of the inbabitants of a culn’s inn ; a partie carree, con-isting of two Derby winners aid two opera 
large city ina tropical climate to have in the vicinity, are of the most exten-| dancers, transferred from my rooms at Oxford; and Chalon’s Pas de quatre, 
sive and elegant description. Tne houses, chiefly built of stone, ave large and! vewly installed in the place of honour over the fire, for, as I am not to be 
well ventilated ; and those of the higher class are truly magnificent. Some! called to the Bar for two years, there isno reason why my chambers should 
idea may be formed of this from the amoun: of rents that are to be paid for not be the abode of elegance as well as Jearningin the mean time. 
them, varying from £20 to £120 a month, and this for the walls ; for furniture, It was, indeed, some’ hing to be proud of, that duty of mine, in whichI was 
is never supplied. Where the people can afford to pay such rents for their to be associated with so many legal worthies. 
dwelling-houses the place must be prosperous. || It seemed to take one back, to those good old days of yore when it was 

Spain has governed Cuba, like all her other colonies, with an iron hand: her ‘something to be a law-student, when the brisk Templar was one, and not the 
rule being strictly military. An immense standing army, composed entirely of \east, of the component parts of that charmed circle, the Town ; was recog- 
Spaniards from the mother country, is constantly quartered in Cuba, in occu | ‘nised by the wits of Will's and Button's, who clustered round Addison or 
pation of all the fortifications, which are numerous, throughout the island | Steele, as a licensed associate, and by the woinen as a pretty fellow; or, ear- 
These troops are considered necessary, not so much for the protection of the ‘lier still, when at Childermas the King of tue Cocknevs was enthroned in 
country against a foreign invader, as for its retention in ailegiance to the Spa | Lincoln’s Inn, with many a jest and paling laugh ; or when, in 1602, the 
nish Crown; but lest this army should be tampered with, and seduced, the students at the Middle Temple acted at their feast at Candlemas “ a play 
Government consider it important that there should be a constant infusion of| called * Twelve Night, or What you wiil,’ much like the ‘ Comedy of Ere 
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rors or ‘ Menachmis in Plautus,’ but most like and neere to thatte in Italian 
called Inganni.”{ Diary of John Manningham, a student of the Middie Temple, 
from the Harl. MSS ] by 

And for myself,—what prospects might it not open to me? Raleigh, a 
Middle Templar, made himself a name to endure through all ages, at the ex- 

nse of a new plush cloak. Hatton obtained the seals by turning his toes 
out. True, plush cloaks are no longer in fashion, but my student’s gown 
might answer the same purpose ; and if we could but get up a polka or a 
valse a deux tems after dinner, | had as little do :bt of astonishing her Majesty 
as I had of ny own personal identity. The difficulty was, upon what round 
of the ladder of advancement | should stop : | would be a courtier, an orator, 
asoldier! 1 might start, perhaps, as an equerry or groom of the chamber, and 
ina few years I should be in the cabinet, or leading the armies of my royal 
Mistress. 

I was only roused from these sweet fancies by the arrival of the tailor with a 
very necessary part of my costume, namely, the breeches. I had, luckily, 
avoided the necessity of ordering a new pair, which, however, for such an oc- 
casion I should have scarcely grudged, by contriving to have them rasees from 
a pair of pantaloons, in which | had enacted Falkland to my Lucy's Julia, at 
some private theatricals, and which again had been cut down from an old 

air of evening trousers. ‘This had saved time too, which, as I had only called 
in the tailor at 5 o’clock, and had insisted on having them at ten the same 
night, in order to try on, was of some importance. They fitted me admirably, 
and, with the addition of a pair of paste buckles, hired from Obbard s masque- 
rade warehouse, looked wonderfully well. Having dismissed the schneider, J 
established myself in my old position, in front of thefire, and having lighted 
my third cigar, and mixed myself a tumbler of prime wiskey and water, again 
abandoned tnyself to most delicious anticipations. 

The next morning I was up betimes,—that is, about eleven ; and having 
merely wrapped my dressing gown round me, sat down to breakfast, intending 
todefer the grand operation of arraying myself for conquest till afterwards. 
My brain was still ringing the changes upon the fancies of the preceding night, 
and I doubt if Domisie Sampson himself was ever more thoroughly absent than 
1 was during that short mea!. I poured the boiling water from the tea-ketile 
into my sugar-basin, and of course it went to pieces under the operation ; ] 
scalded myself with my first cup of tea, and let my second grow cold, and 
finished by buttering my own hand instead of the crust of a Frenen roll When 
I had finished breakfast I proceeded to make my toilet, and within a couple of 
hours’ time | felt that [ gave * the world assurance of a man.”’ 

I was dressed in quasi academic costume, and, according to the regulations 
issued for the occasion by the Benchers, entirely in black, with the exeeption 
of my white neckcloth, and a sky-biue satin under waisteoat, which I imag 
ined would have its share in producing the effect I contemplated. 

Warned by the increasing noise of the crowd under my windows in New 
Square, that it was time for me to seek my appuinted place in the Hall, | 
descended from my chambers, and elbowed my way, not without acertain in- 
stinctive sense of superiority, among the collec.ed sight seers. They too 
seemed to recognise in me something which was not of the common herd, and 


made way for me readily. This touched me ; for aithough the crowd was_ 


principally composed uf persons who, like the Chumps and Todeses, had ob- 
tained admission by the favour of the laundresses, still, from their very in‘eri 
ority in the social scale, they were less accustomed to disguise their feelings, 
and several expressions reached me, such as, “* Oh! my eyes ! what a swell!” 
or, “ There’s a sight for a father !” I could not but picture to myself the sen- 
sation which my passing before the Queen would produce among a more 
polished assembly, when even here the gross and vulgar crowd could not re- 
press their admiration. 

Upon reaching the stone steps leading to the great entrance of the Hall, | 
found that I was indeed later than I had imagined, or intended to be. The 
Guards had already taken up their station immediately in front of the tower | 
The Duke's carriage had just driven up; we—not the Duke's carriage and | 
—but the Dake ont I, ascended the steps together, loudly cheered by the mob. 
In any other situation I should not have dreamed fora imumeut that [ was the 
object of any part of this enthusiasn ; but now, filling as { did so important a 
post in the day’s ceremony, and standing, if I may be allowed the expression, 
upon my own dunghill, I felt that the case was different. There ws no vani- 
ty in this conclusion, for at the same time ] thought it very possipie that al! 
who were to present the address had been recognised in the same manner ; and 
therefore when we reached the summit, taking off my hat, I bowed low in ac- 
knowledgment of the huzzas, which were redoubled as I advanced through the 


lofty entrance, with a spirit, | trust, elevated to a fitting sense of my posi- | 


tion. 
After pausing for a moment in the hall to admire the arrangements for the 


banquet, I passed on to the Library.—the destined scene of an epoch in my 
career. That spacious room was crowded wth the professors of the law, on 
that day to be the hospitable entertainers, as well as the devoted subjects, of 
their Queen: the ermined judge, the coifed serjeant, the briefless junior,’ 
emancipated for one short while from the moral treadmill of their daily life | 
might now feel—but what they might have fel: I had no time to determine, | 
for the shouts of the populace and the clang of trumpets announced the near, 
approach of our royal guests, and, with a flushed brow and beating heart, 1, 
hastened to my place at the upper end of the Library. 

Soon the folding-doors were thrown open, and slowly and grace/ully did the 
glittering throng, headed by her upon whose emp re the sun sets not, advance 
between the sombre ranks formed on each side of the chamber ; and when a 
length the Queen had taken her seat, there burst out an irrepressible shout of 
welcome, which only ceased when the signal was given to read the address,| 
and we who were to present it formed around the chair of state While it’ 
was being read I could see that her Majesty's eye ran round the circle, and at 


last dwelt upon my face, as if relieved by the contrast it presented to the fur. 
rowed and bewigged countenances of my elders. Re:urning the look for one 
moment, with a glance into which I contrived to throw a world of admiring! 
devotion, [ suffered my eyes to seek the ground, as if blinded by an excess of 
light ; that I had made some impression, I fel: ; but, judge of my delight 
when her Majesty, turning to her Royal Consort, was greciously pleased to 
say, ‘* What a pity those waving curls should ever be imprisoned under a 
wig.” For some moments surprise—nay, rapture, almost deprived me of my 
senses, and I was only recalled to them by hearing the same silvery voice say 
addressing the Chancellor, ** Lyndhurst, the students who have presented th 
address will take their mutton at our table.” Who could doubt, then, that it 
would be my own fault if my waving curls were imprisoned by a wig, if they 
did not rather cluster beneath the plumes of a general or the coronet of a 
peer? My task was only by some bold yet delicate way of showing the loyalty 
which animated my breast to increase the impression youth and good locks had 


created, and the thing was done. While, therefore, the Jlustri us visiters 
were signing their names in the admission-book, i sccured a place close to the 
folding-doors through which they were to repass into the hall, in order that [ 
might throw my gown at her feet, and prevent them, as far as in me lay, from 
coming in contact with the cold hard oak of which the flooring is composed. 
When, however, the corfége was approaching, and | endeavoured to take off 
my gown, I found that somehow my arms had got entangled i it,—it is con- 
stantly the case with those confounded gowns at Lincoln’s Inn,—and the more 
I attempied to free myself, the more closely my arms seemed pinioned to my 
sides. The moments were precious; they were already within afew yards of 
me, and I was trying almost frantically to rid myself of the treacherous gar- 
ment which thus iinpeded my arms and aspirations, alas! how vainly! when 
jat the very moment they were passing a great thought came into my head — 
I contrived, hampered as I was, to throw my pocket-handkerchief (a bandana, 
and almost clean,—indeed, it bad been clean that morning) so as to make it 
fall before her Majesty's feet Surprised, and evidently gratified at this touch- 
ing proof of my loyalty, her Majesty passed on with a gracious smile, and re- 
gaining the silken trophy of my readiness and tact, I fell into the train, and 
followed to the banquet. 

A seat had been assigned to me next to one of the ladies of the suite, a 
charming creature, with whom I certainly made great progress during the re- 
past. I felt that an advantageous alliance might help my schemes. Poor 
Lucy Jones, of course, was out of the question. I had ever considered Ra- 
leigh’s match with Mistress Turockmorton as the silliest act of his career. 
Accordingly [ talked graceful nonsense to iny fair companion, mingling with it 
many a delicate compliment to her loveliness ; | should have been indeed dull 
if all my faculties had not been heightened during that brief hour; basking in 
the smiles of royalty (I forgot to mention that I had had the honour of drink- 
ing wine with her Majcsty at an early period of the repast, when! spilt the 
greater part of the wine over my waistcoat, thanks to the clumsiness of a 
waiter,) with beauty at my side, and a vol au vent des Canards Russes eloufféees 
au poi de cheval before me. But such happiness isin its nature fleeting. 
After a vaiiety of toasts, followed by appropriate songs from the benchers, the 
‘Queen arose, and having in a neat speech proposed * Success to Lincola’s Inn, 
lwith nine times nine and one more!” turned to Sir Lancelot, and said with a 
winning smile, “* And now, Mr. Vice, I vote for a dance.”’ 
| Everything, then, was conspiriag in my favour; the adroitness of one of 
my prototypes I had already emulated and I had now a chance of eclipsing 
the elegance of the other. I secured the hand, or, rather, the waist of mn 
‘air neighbour for the polka; and afler her Majesty had taken one tour wit 
the Lord Chancellor, we began. With my body slightly bent, my head thrown 
back, and wearing an easy smile npon my lips, | guided my partner hither and 
thither anid the mazy throng ; but just as we had approached her Majesty, 
who [ fancied was already watching my performance with a thorough appreci- 
ation of its excellence, my heels became entangled in the spurs of a tail life- 
guardsman. who was dancing with one of the maids of honour; and down we 
went together, my head striking the steps of the dais with a force that de- 
prived ine of all consciousness. 

When I came to myself I was lying on the sofa in my own chambers, alonr, 
and weak from loss of blood, which the presence of a basin, with eponges, 
lbandages, &c., betokened to have been taken from me by a surgeon. I rad 
evidently passed some hours in a state of insensibility,—for it was now dark, 
and candles were burning in the room. I was endeavouring to recall my senses 
jwere completely, when | was roused by a loud and long continued knocking at 
the door of my chambers. Judge of my surprise, when | found that the visitor 
was a page of honour, the bearer of the royal commands that I should dine at 
ithe palace that evening. I could almost, at the moment, have wished that it 
had been otherwise, or, at all events, that the honeur had been deferred till I 
|was better able to profit by it; but what could Ido! It might be the very 
jflocd in the tide of my affairs; and should ! let it pass, when all things were 
sv visibly working in my favour? Never. Having dismissed the page, | pro- 
jceeded at once, with every pulse in my body bounding with excitement, to 
make my preparations fur the toilet. I knew that there was no chance of my 
lavudress making her appearance, and that I should have to do everything, 
even call a cub, for myself; and I own that the novelty of my position, the 
‘excitement of the whole day, the weakness consequent upon my fall, all con- 
tributed to depress my spirits, while my brain was in a whirl which prevented 
me from thinking on any one subject likely to tell at table, and my hands 
trembled so that I could scarcely hold the candle that I took up to light me to 
imy bedrooin. 
| Considering the state that [ was in, it is not surprising that the first thing I 
‘did was to make a great gash in my chin, and the next, to look every where 
|but in the right place, wherever that was, for court-plaister. | then worked 
imyself into a state of delirium tremens which involved me in a persona’ quar- 
jrel with my boots ; and when at length I had succeeded in drawing them on, I 
was obliged trom sheer exhaustion to sit down for a ume to recover myself. 
Nothing but the most painful anticipations of failure presented themselves to 
my fancy. I felt that my lock had turned, that I nad indeed missed the flood, 
and that some ludicrous mishap would render me the lavghing stock of the 
whole court. I pictured myse!! spilling the soup over the Mistress of the 
| Robes, or treading on the toes of the Lady of the Bedchamber, or, even worse, 
joffending seriously against the etiquette of the royal ménage, of which I could 
aot but acknowledge myself profoundly ignorant. I did not even know the 
proper obeisance to be made on entering the presence, there might be twenty 
required, for aught TI could tell; nay, I was afraid that this unusual fit of 
shyness might even deprive me of the power of bowing like a well-bred gen- 
vleman, and I started up to practice the proper degree of inclination, and study 
4 few graceful attitudes to fall into as occasion might require. After advan- 


||cing from one corner of the room to the other, making all the while a series 


of profound salutes, [ was stooping to pick up an imaginary handkerchief, 
when, horror of horrors ! a treacherous seam gave way, and my (anhintables) 
fairly burst @ U’arriére. 

This was too much. I had no one to send fora tailor. IfI put my head 
nut of the window, and screamed for assistance, | knew that it would be per- 
fectly useless, for every porier belonging to the inn was at that moment getting 
irunk in the hall; and | threw myself on the bed, helpless, hopeless, and cry- 
ing like a child in a moment, however, I was startled by another loud and 
eiterated knocking at my door. I rushed to open it, and when I recognised 
one of the equerries whom I had seen at the banquet, how | hoped that the 
royal cook had given warning, or that the royal soot bad fallen down the chim- 
aey, or that anything else had happened, which it would not be treason to hope, 
‘o render it impossible that the royal hospitality should be extended to me. 
Not so, however ; entering with every appearance of extreme haste, the equer- 
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for we have nota moment to lose.’ 

** But, my dear sir,” said [,** look at me. I have just had the misfortune to’ 
split my continuations, They are my only pair, and | have no one to send for 
a tailor. Whould you,” continued [, iu the extremity of my despair,— would 
you have the kindness to run round the corner into Carey Street! In the first 
court on the right you will find a small tailor’s shop, and bring him up here 
immediately You see how | aim situated.” 

“ Do I understand you, sir?” replied Lord Plantagenet Fitz Fuddlecombe,| 
“toask me tu go to the first court on the right in Carey Street to find you a 
tailor?” 

* Yes—yes; the first court on the right. It won't take you a second—| 
that’s it.” 

“ Then, sir,” said he, advancing towards me, his face growing livid, and his. 
form absolutely expanding with rage, “ you are an insolent, under-bred, con 
ceited, impertinent—”’ 

And with these words he took me by the collar, and began to shake the very 
breath out of my body. I tried to resist, but in vain. At every effort | made 
his grasp tightened, till at length he hurled me from him with an exertion of 
strength that sent me spinning across the room into the arms of Bob Mangles, 
my old Oxford chum, and now the fellow occupaut of my chambers, who came 
just in time to save me from falling into the fire. 

“ Come, get up, old fellow !” said he. ** Why, what on earth have you been 
dreaming about? I knocked twice before I recoilected I had the latch-key 
It’s past two; and—why you don’t mean to say you've floored half a bottle of 
whiskey ?” 

It was indeed a dream. The glorious beginning and the inglorious end 
were alike baseless and unsubstantial. When the address was really presen-| 
ted, and the name of Stussy was pronounced before her Majesty, I fancied in- 
deed that a faint smile played over her features ; but no brilliant consequences 
followed ; and when | threw down my handkerchief for her to step upon (for 
that I did do), a great hole in the middle rendered the act of loyalty rather 
ridiculous than sublime. 

P. S.—Lucy Jones has just bolted with Captain Crambambulee of the 
and Iam a miserable man. 


JEAMES’S DIARY. 


Jewly will always be a sacrid nauiwussary with me. It was in that 
month that I became persnally ecquantid with my Prins and my gracious 
Sovarink. 

** Long before the hospitious event acurd, you may emadgin that my 
busm was in no triffling flutter. Sleaplis of nights, I past them thinking 
of the great ewent—vor if igsosted natur did cloths my highlids—the eye- 
dere of my waking thoughts pevaded my slummers. Corts, Erls, presn- 
tations, Goldstix, gracious Sovarinx mengling in my dreembs unceasnly. | 
blush to say it (for humin prisumpshn never surely igseeded that of my 
wickid vishn). One night I actially dremt that Her R. rue Prin- 
cess Haus was grown up,and that there wasa Cabinit Counsel to 
detummin whether her & was to bestoad on me or the Prins of Sax-Mur- 
FINHAUSEN-PUMPENSTEIN, a young Prooshn of Germing zion of nobillaty 
I ask umly parding for this hordacious ideer. 

** | said, in my fommer remarx, that | had detummined to be presented 
to the notus’ of my reveared Sovaring in a melintary cosehewm. The Court- 
shoots in which Sivillians attend a Levy are so uncomming like the—the| 
—livries (ajous wud! 15 put it down) | used to wear befor entering nation! 
was furnly fixt to apeer as Yominry Cavilry Hoffiser, in the galleant youn- 
ifom of the North Diddlesex Huzzs. 


gallient a cavyleer as hever rode in a cabb, skowering the rode to Healing. 
| {arrived at the well known cottich. My huncle was habsent with the 
cart; but the dor of the humbel eboad stood hopen, and I passed thrugh 
the little garding where the close was hanging out todry. My snowy ploom 
|was ableedeg to bend under the lowly porch, as | hentered the apartment. 
| “There was asmell of tea there—there’s always a smell of tea there— 


the old lady was at her Bohee as usual. [ advanced tords her; but ha! 


|\phanzy my extonnishment when I sor Mary Hann! 


|] halmost fainted with himmotion, ‘Ho, JeEames!’ (she said to me sub- 
isiquently) mortil mann never looked so bewtifle as you did when you arived 
on the day of the Levy. You were no longer mortial, you were diwine !’ 
““R! what little Justas the Hartist has done to my mannly etractions in 
the groce carriketure he’s made of me.” 
* * * * * 


** Nothing, perhaps, ever created so great a sensashun as my hentrance 


‘ito St. Jeames’s on the day of the Levy. The Tuckish Hammbassador him- 


self was not so much remarked as my shuperb turn out. 

«© As a Millentarry man, and a North Diddlesex Huzza, I was resolved to 
come to the ground on hossback. I had Desparation phigd out as a charger, 
land got 4 Melentarry dresses from Ollywell Street, in which I drest my 2 
lmen (FirsWwARREN, hout of livvery, woodnt stand it), and 2 fellers from 
\Rimies, Where my hosses stand at livery. I rode up St. Jeamses Street, 
with my 4 Hadycongs—the people huzzaying—the gals waving their han- 
kerchiers, as if I were a Foring Prins—hall the winders crowdid to se me 
ass. 

“The guard must have taken me for a Hemperor at least, when I came, 
for the drums beet, and the guard turned out and seluted me with presented 
jharms. 

** What a momink of triumth it was! I sprung majestickly from Despe- 
‘ration. I gave the rains to one of my horderlies, and salewting the croud, 
I past into the presnts of my Most Gracious Mrs.” 


THE OREGON QUESTION, 


The readers of Guy Mannering probably remember Dandie Dinmont's fa- 
‘mous lawsuit with his neighbour Jack o’ Dawston Cleugh about the ** marches,” 
or boundaries, of the good farm of Charlies hope. but for the benefit of those 
jwho have not read the passage, or who may have forgotten it, we subjoin Dan- 
die’s own account of the dispute, together with counsellor Pleydell’s excellent 
ladvice on the occasion. 

« We're at the auld wark of the marches again, Jack o’ Dawston Cleagh and 
me. Ye see we march on the tapo’Touthop-rigg after we pass the Pomora- 
igrains ; for the Pomoragrains, and Slackenspool, and Bloodylaws, they come 
lin there, and they belang to Peel! butafter ye pass Pomoragrains at a muckle 
great saucer-headed catlugged stane, that they ca’ Charlies Chuckie, there 
'Dawston Cleugh and Chariies-bope they march. Now, I say, the march rins 
on the tap o’ the hill where the wind and water shears, that Jock o' Dawston 
'Cleugh again, he contreveneés that, and says that 1: haucs down by the aul drove 
‘road that gaes awa’ by the Knot of the Gate ower to Keeldarward,—and that 
‘makes an unco difference.” 
| And what differeuce does it make, friead? How many sheep will it 
\feed!” 

“Ou no mony,—it’s lying high and exposed,—it may feed a hog, or aiblins 


** Has that redgmint had not been out sins 1503, I thought myself quite 
hotherized to make such halterations in the youniform as shuited the presnt| 
time and my metured and elygint taste. Pigtales was out of the question. | 


Tites | was detummind to mintain. My legg is praps the finist pint about’ 
me, and | was risolved not to hide it under a booshle. | 


twa in a good year.” 
“And for this grazing, which may be worth aboot five shillings a year, you 
are willing to throw away a bundred pound or two?” 
«Na, sir, it’s no for the value of the grass, it’s for justice.” 
| My good friend, justice, like charity, should begin at home. Do you jus- 


**]| phixt on scarlit tites, then, imbridered with goold as I have seen tice to your wife and family, and think no more about the matter.” 


Wippicoms wear them at HasHLeys when me and Mary Hann used to 


| Dinmont still lingered, twisting his hat in bis hand; “ It’s no for that, sir, 


go there. Ninety-six guineas worth of rich goold lace and cord did I have||_put I would like ill to be bragged wi’ him —he threeps he'll bring a score o’ 


my handering hall hover those shoperb inagspresiables. 


|\witnesses and mair,—and I’m sure there’s as mony wil] swear for me as for 


* Yellow marocky Heshn boots, red eels, goold spurs & goold tassles as} ihim, folk tuat lived a’ their days upon the Charlies-hope, and wad na like to 


bigg as belpulls. 


*“Jackit—French gray and silver oringe fasings & cuphs, according to | 


the old patn; belt green and goold, tight round my pusn, & settin hoff the 
cemetry of my figgar not disadvintajusiy. 


*“A huzza paleese of pupple velvit & sable fir. A sayber of Demaskus. 


steal, and a sabertash (in which I kep my Odiclone and imbridered 
ankercher), kimpleat my acooterments, which without vannaty, was, I 
flatter myself, uneak, 

** But the crownding triumph was my hat. I couldnt weaaa cock At., 
The huzzahs dont use’em. I wouldnt wear the hojous old brass Elmet & 
Leppardskin. [| choas a hat which is dear to the memry of hevery Brittn ; 
an at which was inwented by my Feeld Marshel and adord Prins; an Al 
which vulgar prejidis § Joaking has in vane etempted to run down. | 
chose the Hanwerr Ar. [ didnt tell BAReAcRes of this egsabishn of! 


loilty, intending to surprize him. ‘The white ploom of the West Diddlesex|” 


Yomingry | fixt on the topp of this Shracko, where it spread hout like a) 
shaving-brush. 

** You may be sure that befor the fatle day arrived, I didnt niglect to prac-| 
tus my part well; and had sevral rehustles, as they say. 


|'see the land lose its right.” 

|| © Zouncs, mao, if it be a point of honor, why don’t your landlords take it 
liup 

| “Tdinna ken, sir, (scratching his head) there’s been nae election dusts 
lately, and ‘uc \cicc3 are uneo neighborly, and Jock and I canna get them to 


pocket ivoke thegither about it, a’ that we can say,—but if ye thought we might keep 


‘jup the reut”’ 


‘| “No! no! that will never do,—confound you, why don’t you take good 


cudgels and settle it !”’ 

| «Odd, sir, we tried that three times already,—that's twice on the land and 
lance at Locherbye fair. But I dinna ken,—we're baith good at singlestick, 
land it could na weel be judged.” 

| “Then take broadswords, and be d——d to you as your fathers did before 


” 


“ Aweel, sir, if ye think it wad na be again the law, it’s a’ ane to Dandie.”’ 


|i ‘Hold! hold! we shall have another Lord Soulis s mistake—Pr'ythee man 


‘comprehend me ; | wish you to consider how very tnfling and foolish a lawsuit 


‘you wish to engage in.” 


“This was the way. I used to dress myself in my full togs. I made. * Ay, sir! So you winna take on wi’ me, I'm doubting 1” 


Firzwarren, my boddy servnt, stand at the dor, and figger as the Lord in| 
Waiting. I put Mrs. BLoker, my laundress, in grand harm chair to rep-| 
rasent the horgus pusn of my Sovring—FReEDERICK, my seeknd man stand-. 
ing on her left, in the hattatude of an illustrus Prins Consort, Hall the 
Candles were lighted. Captain de/a Pluche, presented by Herl Bare- 
acres, FirzwaRREN, my man, igsclaimed, as adwancing I Mad obasins to 
the Thrown, Nealin on one nee, I cast a glans of unhuttarable loilty to- 
wards THe Brivrish CRownp, then stepping gracefull hup, (my Dimas.| 
Simiter woudd git betwigst my ligs, in so doink, which at fust was disa- 
agreeble )—rising hup grasefly, I say, I flung a look of manly but respeckfi 
hommitch tords my Prins, and then ellygntly ritreated backards out of the 


‘Me! not I—go home, go home, take a pint and agree.” 

Two of the richest and inost powerful nations in the world, England and the 
(United States, are now just in the position ‘of Dandie Dinmont, and his neigh- 
‘pour Jock, though the land in dispute between them is by no means of as great 
relative importance when compared with their other possessions. The territory 
of Oregon is not worth much; ‘it’s lyiug high and exposed—it may feed a 
‘hog, or aiblins twa in a good vear.” It is separated from the one power by a 
broad ocean and the intervention of a vast coatinent, and from the other by a 
desert two thousand miles broad aud a range of lofty and precipitous moun- 
tains. It has remained for half a century open to any wanderers, who might 
lsee fit to establish themselves there, and run the risk of starvation. Yet, till 


Roil Presents. 1 kep my 4 suvnts hup for 4 hours at this gaym the night within four or five years, it has been tenanted only by Indians, wolves, or bears, 
before my presntation, and yet 1 was the fust to be hup with the sunrice.| (ot by small companies of hunters and trappers, who go there to obtain furs, but 
1 coodnt sleep that night. By abowt six o’clock in the morning I was not to found a home. Engiand has found it worth her while to establish 
drestin my full uniform—and I didnt know how to pass the interveaning| ‘colonies at the antipodes; she is fast peopling Van Dieman’s Land and New 
hours. (Zealand, but sends no emigrants to Oregon, though she had wrested from 

** My Granmother hasnt seen me in full phigg,’ says I. * It will rejoice| Spain, in 1790, by a threat of war and by an armament of enormous cost, a 
that pore old sole to behold one of her race so guxesfle in life.” Has I ave Inight tomake settlements there if she found it expedient, The same treaty 


January 17, 
Th ry said, ‘I have been sent to conduct you to the palace. We must be qnick,' read in the novvle of ‘Kenleworth,’ that the Herl goes down in Cort dress 
and extonishes Hammy Robsart, I will go down in hall ny splender and 
: astownd my old washywoman of a Granmother. To make this detummina- 
< die tion; to horder my Broom; to knock down FReEpERIcK the groomb for de- 
eh laying to bring it; was with me the wuck of a momint. ‘The nex sor as 
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stipulated that the whole coast should remain open for settlement by Spain, is it his property 1 Nor have the Whigs much more claimto it. They only 
also ; but not one Spaniard thought fitto build a hut on the inhospitable shore. proposed to give up the Corn Laws when it was evident the peril of the ex- 
The United States succeeded by treaty to the rights of Spain, but almost periment would be the inheritance of their successors, | 

equally dilatory in profiting by them. “ The citizens of the United States in| ‘** Shall we, again, call the League the true hero of the crisis—the real Simon 
Oregon, previous to 1843,” says Mr Greenhow, ‘did not probably exceed Pure of free trade Truth compels us to answer in the affirmative ; but the 
four hundred in number.” Within the last two years, indeed, a much larger idea is still somewhat distasteful, and human nature itself will cavil at a pa- 
number of our people, probably some three thousand, acting on @ very extra- jtriotisin, the virtues of which were so closely allied with its interests,” 
ordinary presumption, that a country, which two great nations were threatening Such news as this (adds the Liverpool Journal) renders ordinary intelligence 
to go to war about, must at least be fit to live in, have actually traversed the jobtrusive, and it would have been still more welcome, had it come in time to 
vast and barren steppes and mountain ranges, which separate Missouri from the jcatch the Halifax mail. It would have been a message of peace to the United 
Pacific Ocean, and have established themselves in that distant and unpromising States, and the intelligence gives a double value to the important facts con- 


region; though every one of them might have purchased an IIlinois farm of tained in another article. There is abundance of food in America. 
the finest land in the world probably for less than what his journey has cost | In ignorance of the Ministerial intention, Free Trade meetings, and meetings 


him.—North American Review. 


IMPORTANT FROM EUROPE. 
TWO DAYS LATER. 


to memortalise government on the apprehended scarcity, have been numerous 
during the week. They were all remarkable for a decided energy, which in- 
dicated that the public would endure no longer the evils of a system which at 
‘once made bread dear, and employment scarce. 

| The Standard on Thursday, and the Hera/d, yes'erday, hesitated to believe 


By the packet ship Oxford, Capt. Rathbone, we have Liverpool dates to |the announcement made by the Times, as to the repeal of the corn laws, on 
Dec 6th, and London to the evening of the 5th. Although but two days later, the grounds that Cabinet Ministers would not violate their oaths of secrecy, and 
the news is important ; being in effect an announcement of the Repeal of the | hat the adherents of Government know uothing of the fact, and on this the 
Corn Laws. In other words, Parliament is to meet early in January, and the |Chronicle remarks, “ The Standard would have the greatest pleasure in giving 
Cabinet have agreed to recommend an immediate consideration of the Corn |and authoritative contradiction to the Times. Its not being allowed to do so, 


Laws, with a view to their total repeal. 

From the extracts which we subjoin, it will be seen that there was some dis 
pute as to the precise manner in which the question was left after the Cabinet 
Council of the 3d, but all agreed that the doom of the Corn Laws was sealed. 
One version is, that it was left to the Premier to determine whether the total 
and immediate, or the total and not altogether immediate repeal should be re- 
commended. The Cabinet are eaid to have been unanimous, or nearly so in 
cluding the Duke of Wellington. 

All the particulars of the movement which the papers contain, will be found 
below. The effect upon the Corn Market was not very decided either way. 
Operations were, however, for the moment checked. 

Cotton was without change in price, but with increased sales within the last 


day or two. 
REPEAL OF THE CORN LAWS. 


Liverpool, Dec. 6.—The London Times, on Thursday, (4th), surprised and 
delighted the public by the following rather unexpected announcement :— 


\goes a great way to prove the statement in question to be true.” The Times, 
yesterday, (5th) repeats the announcement, adding :— 

| “ The surprise excited by the announcement in the Times of yesterday, on 
ithe subject of the corn Jaws, has been nowbere so intensely felt as in the of- 
‘|fices ofthe * twin journals” which have been for some time under the delusion 
jthat they are the organs of the Government. [thas been the monomania of 
ithese two melanchuly prints to imagine that they possessed the confidence of 
ithe Treasury, and they have been babbling about the corn laws tu the very 
last, under the erroneous impression that they would be the first to be apprised 
jof any important resolution of the Cabinet. It was only yesterday that the 
\morning half of these precious Gemini indulged in a dreary drivel to prove 
jthat the corn laws were “ no failure,” and that therefore the Premier ought 
‘not to be expected to abandonthem. The aged gossip was not aware thas 
| the question on which she was exhausting her garrulity, had been already virtual- 
ily settled) Having been amused at the blundering ignorance of the Mrs, Gamp 
|jof the press, we looked with some curiosity to what she would say in the 


a The decisiou of the Cabinet is no longer a secret. Parliament, it is con | character of Mrs. Harris. The effect produced upon that female nobody 1s 


fidently reported, is tu be summoned for the first week in January; and the 


|quite astounding. She * don’t believe a word of 1,” for she has heard nothing 


Royal Speech will, it is added, recommend an immediate consideration of the about it from Mrs. Gamp, who is the only authority for the opinions of Mrs, 


Corn Laws, preparatory to their total repeal. Sir Robert Peel, in one house, 


and the Duke of Wellington in the other, will, we are told, be prepared to give 
immediate effect to the recommendation thus conveyed. . 
‘“* An announcement of such immeasurable importance, and to the larger por- 


tion of the community so unspeakably gratifying, almost preclude the possi | 


bility of comment. Ne pen can keep pace with the reflections which must, 
spontaneously crowd upon every thoughtful and sensitive mind. They who 
have long desired this change, and have long traced its manifold bearings on 
the welfare and happiness of the world, will in one moment see the realization 
of that fair prospect, and will hardly endure to be informed of what they already 
behold. The approaching event, therefore, which we this day communicate to’ 
our readers, must be left to speak for itself. 
“It is understood, that until Parliament meets, nothing is to be done. For 
the Legislature will be reserved the responsibility of opening the ports. We 
presume that none will quarrel! with this brief appearance of delay, now that 
the resolution of the Cabinet isksown. The moral certainty of an early open- 
ing will be equivalent in its operation to an immediate order in council. It is 
enough for the merchant and the capitalist to know that by the end of January 
at the latest, the produce of ali countries will enter the British market on an, 
absolute equality with our own, excepting only those disadvantages which Na. 
ture itself has made, and which man cannot entirely remove. Any unneces- 
sary appearance of haste would only create alarm, and might thus defeat, for, 
a time at least, the very object of the measure. Happily there ts no occasion, 
for haste, even if haste were not almost certain to interfere with speed. 
“It is said that the decision has been made with that unanimity which per | 
haps the compulsion of circumstances alone can inspire. The reported excep. 
tions are both insignificant and doubtful, and not of a sort to interfere with the’ 
construction of the Cabinet. There is, of course, one man who had it in his 
power to offer an enormous impediment and create a frightful collision ; but 
experience coming tothe aid of his own intuitive sagacity, has, we are told, 
taught him to retire from an eventually fruitless opposition, and to husband his 
strength for more attainable objects. Fortunately for the present peace, if not 
for the ultimate prosperity of the nation, he has long exemplified that which 
the chief writer on the British constitution has declared to be the most decisive 
and triumphant test of its soundness—viz , the absolute impotence of military 
greatness against the constitutional movements of the popular will. It is 


scarcely fair to imagine a contingency from which the possible author has him- 


self most judiciously recoiled ; but we feel very sure that the Upper House wil! 
be only too thankful to be spared an unequal, and, perhaps, a disastrous conflict, 


with the ministers of the crown and the representatives of the people. 1 


“ It is evident that this is the only quarter from which the premier's position. 
has been seriously threatened. From that quarter he might have been over- 
thrown if his assailants felt sufficient interest in their cause to wish to be bu. 
ried in its ruins ; but the British aristocracy feels no such injurious and suici-| 
dal ambition. [tis either too good or too wise to strike with such force that) 
its own life is spent in the blow. The premier has not been blind to the secu | 
rity afforded by the alternative of a common destruction. He has set his poli _ 
tical existence against the Lords, and won the stake. 

‘The other parties with whom Sir Robert Pee! might have been called upon’ 
to measure his strength really, like some countries we see on the maps, have, 
at the present moment, rather a geographical than a political existeuce. In, 
whatever way it has come to pass, soit is, the agriculturists have just now, 
ho more power than the animals they are industriously bringing to such magni 
ficent proportions. From this quarter nothing was to be feared, and to imagine 
a danger would have been simply a mistake. 

“* But if the Conservatives should be broken up, the Whigs would come in., 
Here was a substantial, a political, an historical foe, whom Sir Robert might, 
remember and fear! ‘Truly they are an historical foe— | nominis umbra. 
The members of the party may survive and reign in another form; but the 
party itself is scattered and overthrown. It is an unfortunate circumstance! 
that so good adeed should literally go a-begging for an author. The nation) 


has done it, but who is the instrument? It is in Sir Robert Peel's hands, but! 


Harris. 

* There is something very ridiculous in the position of these two journals, 
which, after doing all they could to win the favor of the Government, are not 
permitted even to have the credit of being the first to publish its instructions. 

** The reason 1s obvious. The repeal! of the corn laws ts a thing for states- 
men to do, and not for old women to maunder about.” 

The following is from the Caronicle :— 

“Jt is confidently said that at the Cabinet Council on Wednesday, (3d) Sir 
Robert Peel intimated that if his colleagues refused to support a proposition for 
the total and immediate repeal of the corn laws he should feel it necessary 
to resign office. This intimation ts said to have overcome the opposition of the 


|| Duke of Wellington, who, at length, gave his reluctant assent to the Premier's 


proposition. Itis said that the resolution of the majority of the Cabinet is 
likely to lead tq the resignation of at least three of its members—fords 
Wharneliffe, Stanley, aud Ripon. The name of Haddingtou has also been 
mentioned as one of the probable seceders. It has been remarked that the fir st 
lintimation which her Majesty will receive of the intentions of her Ministers 
jwill be through the columns of an opposition newspaper. This is highly re- 
spectful.”’ 


Preparations For War.—Additional batteries are being erected at Sheer- 
ness, Porismouth, Plymouth, Pembroke, and other places on the coasts of the 
island. A great number of traversing platforms, 16 feet long, to be fixed by 
pivots to the masonry of the embrasures, are in progress of construction at 


‘ithe Royal Arsenal, Woolwich ; and some idea may be formed of the quantity 


of work now performed in the carriage department ; where about tive or six 
years ago only about 100 hands were employed in that branch, there are now 
between 350 and 360 men employed, aided by many new improvements in ma- 
chinery, equal to the work of a great number of hands. The con:ractors for 
timber forthe Royal Arsenal have not been able to supply the extra demand 
for seasoned timber, in consequence of the great and unanticipated consump- 
tion, and the dockyards have been had recourse to. Numbers of large guns 
have been forwarded to Jersey and other exposed islands, and tu the Cape of 
Good Hope and other colonial possessions, and the greatest activity prevails 
to strengthen every place at home and abroad, for securing them in the event 
jof being attacked. A number of the block ships, heavily armed, will soon be 
jready for their respective stations, and add greatly to the defence of the coast, 


| Srorms.—A curious illustration of the circular theory of storms has been 
jafforded by a circumstance recorded in the log of the Charles Heddle For 
\four days, from the 25th to the 28:h of February ig this year, she scudded 
round and round in a hurricane circle, during which time she ran upwards of 
'1,200 miles; and the direct distance made by her, from point to point, was only 
miles —Falmouth Packet. 

IreELAND.—Sixteen Roman Catholic dioceses have now ‘ pronounced” 
against the Ministeria] scheme of education, that of Killaloe being the latest 
of the malcontents. 

It is said that the Government have determined on giving employment under 
the Drainage Bill, which is at present in force, in every district where it shall 
\be shown, to their satisfaction, that there is want of employment ; and that the 
paaneednep surveys will be made, without requiring any deposit for that pur- 
pose. 

France.—The Paris papers of the 3d December contain neither intelligence 
nor comment of an interesting character. Upon the subject of the joint inter- 
vention of England and France in the River late, the Journal des Debats has 
an article, in which it exonerates the French Governinent from any blame in 
the course it has pursued. An article from the Debats vpon the Oregon furn- 
ishes the National with a subject for an attack upon M. Guizot, who has, it 
‘contends, by the publication of such opinions in his semi-oflicial organ, ren- 
dered it impossible that King Louis Philippe can now be selected to arbitrate 
between England and the United States. 

The National also accuses the French Government of a desire to fight the 


Ibattles of England in every part of the world, even at the risk of a rupture 
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sails M. Bugeaud for his policy as a governor and his tactics as a general in 
Algeria. 

Tur Navy.—The following officers of the China squadron have been pro- 
moted for an attack on the Borneo pirates in Malloodoo Bay, on the morning 
of the 9th of August :—Commanders—Henry Lyster, acting captain of the 
Agincourt (confirmed), and Edward Gennys Fanshawe, of the Cruizer, to the 
rank of post captain. Lieutenant—George Morritt, first of the Wolverine, to 
the rank of commander. Mates—Marcus Lowther, acting lieutenant (con- 
firmed); Philip W. May, of the Agincourt, and Charles Noiloth, of the Cede. 
lus, to the rank of lieutenant. 

From the London Times Dec. 5. 

India and China—The Overland Mal—We have received by our extraordi- 
nary express, in anticipation of the Bombay Mail of the Istof Nov. our des 
patches to thatdate ‘The affairs of the Punjab continued in the same dis 
turbed state. The Ranee or Queen Mother, continued to be the nominal head 
of the Government. 

The Governor General, Sir Henry Hardinge, reached — on the morning 
of the 16th October. The decision of the Government of India with respect 
to Lahore was not known ; what course could with safety be adopted, unless 
by controlling the Sikh soldiery, it was hard to imagine. It was considered 
highly probable that the Governor General would propose some decided ar- 
rangements to the Lahore Government for the control of those soldiers. A 
confliet would. then ensue, in which discipline and good order would soon 
gain the mastery over an innocent and turbulent military rabble. There was, 
also a sect of religious fanatics in that country, from whose blood-thirstiness 
and hatred of fereigneis much evil is to be apprehended, “They are called 
Akha'ees. 

The attention of India was attracted towards the proceedings of the Go 
nor-General, of the Commander-in-Chief, and of the British troops among * 
Sutlej. Some treacherous mencuvring had been discovered at Ferozepore; 
where the Lahore Government agent had given permission for the passage ove) 
the river of ammunition and stores surreptitiously abstracted from the British 
magazines. 

In Scinde tranquility prevails. 

An association has been formed in Scinde under the patronage of Sir Charles 
Napier, for the collection of statistical and historical information relative to 
that province. 

The finances of the Nizam’s Government were in the utmost derangement. 
and it was learned that disturbances would arise in that country, which would 
compel the British Government to interfere. ? 

The Madras papers mention some slight —— had broken out in the 
Sirkars, for the suppression of which the 41st Regiment was proceeding by 
sea to that district 

The surrender of Serampore was effected by order of the Danish Govern- 
ment on the 9th of October the British Flag was hoisted, and the Danish rule’ 


then ceased. 
STILL LATER FROM EUROPE. 
The packet ship Iowa, Captain J.ines, arrived on Thursday from Havre, 
whence she sailed Dec. 12. 
The question in regard to the repeal of the Corn Laws, stands very nearly 
as it did. The Economist, an ably conducted weekly paper in London, op- 


cation received from an American functionary, we are authorised to state a 
fact which may have some bearing on the case, as far as Mr M’Lane the am- 
bassador, is concerned, That gentleman left London for Paris early on Tues- 
day, on business where he now remains ; and asthe statement of the Times 
did not appear until Thursday morning, the interval between these two events 
isnot unworthy of notice The opinion, indeed, on the stock exchange this 
morning is, that if the Times had even a shade or semblance of authority for 
the statement, it has been hoaxed by some understrapper, and the members 
congratulate themselves on their sagacity in not allowing themselves to be 
misled by the boldness of the averment, even in the first instance, to enter 
into speculations on the expected consequences. It is certainly a circum- 
stance not a little remarkable, that, according to the letters received this 
morning fiom every part of the country, so little faith was placed in the ve- 
racity of the Times that we have nut heard of a single case. in which the 
startling annnouncement gave confidence to any party to commit themselves 
by speculating on its truth—S/andard. 
{From the London Times, Dec. 10] 

We have now good reason for believing that a day or two—perhaps the 
Privy Council to be held this day at Osborne honse—will remove all doubt of 
the Ministerial determination in favour of an entire repeal of the Corn Laws. 
{f, in the interval which has passed since our first announcement, any members 
of the Cabinet have felt themselves unequal to so great a design, and have 
consequently relapsed to a more ‘‘ consistant” and a more comfortable alterna- 
tive, a day or two will furnish additional testimony to the strength of the Min- 
isterial resolve, aud to the difficulties which it is prepared to encounter, and, 
we trust,to overcome. Whatever requires time or admits of delay admits also 
of vacillation and chawge. It is possible, and certainly quite in accordance 
with the history of the greatest affairs, the most decisive plans, and the most 


_|jsettled engagement, that even a few days may modify without substantially 


Itering the event. Whatever form the event may take, and whatever consc- 
jon any of our impugners may please to derive from the want of a more literal 


Wfulfilment to our words, a day or two will place beyond all controversy the 


substance of our announcement, viz, the consent of the Conservative leaders to 
an entire repeal of the Corn Laws. 

Every body, of course, wishes beforehand for unanimity and peace, and de- 
aires the acquiescence of all in that which is both inevitable and good. Every 
body, in spite of warnings, in spite of impossibilities, hopes against hope that 
all will take a part in the common decision. As a matter of feeling we should 
prefer to see the whole Conservative Ministry, down to its lowest members 
and most subordinate organs, agreeing to carry this great and noble measure. 
There-is. however, sufficient improbability in the sudden and simultaneous 
‘convetsion.of so many men, whose very number, as well as variety of charac- 
‘ter; classeand condition, allows them little opportunity of comparing their sen- 
timeut proceeding pari passu toa common discovery of political truth. 
There aré alsopersonal considerations which may at least reconcile us to the 
calamity It cannot be disguised that Sir Robert Peel's 
Cabinet exhibt wal instances more rank then talent, more respectability 
than Peper. There has been, indeed, enough to suggest a suspicion that the 
Premiefwas jealous.of a-youthful spirit and rising ability ;—enough tu sug- 
gest, though not te prove, as the absence of these elements from the 
Cabinet may be readily explained by their unfortunate dearth in the Legislature. 
Be that, however, as it may, the fact remains the same—viz, that the practical 
strength of the Cabinet resides too much in four or five men ; and as far as the 


posed to the Corn Laws, gives the following version of the affair, which we 
translate from the Havre Journal of Dec. llth. We think it is not far from 
the truth. 

“Sir Robert Peel went to the Cabinet Council on Tuesday, determined to 
resign the respousibilities of his office, unless the Cabinet would consent to the 
adoption of his measures in regard to the Corn Laws. The Duke of Wel 
lington, it appeared, was still opposed to all concession, but without the assent 
of the Duke 1t was clear that all other support which the Ministry could com- 
mand, would not avail to ensure the success of a measure which even under 
the most favorable circumstances would be a matter of difficulty in the House 
of Lords. If the Duke of Wellington should leave the Cabinet, this difficulty 
would become an impossibility. It is easy to see, then, that the only condi 
tions upon which Sir Robert Peel could consent to continue in office, were, 
that the Cabinet should adhere to his policy, and that the noble Duke should 
also remain, and sustain that policy in the House of Lords. 

« After a discussion of three hours, itis said that the Duke concluded to 
withdraw his objections. It was agreed that Parliament shou!d assemble about 
the 6th of January, and that the Premier should be sustained in any measure 
which he might deem it nece-sary to introduce for the repeal or modification 
of the present laws. It is known, however, that some comparatively unimpor- 
tant changes took place in the Cabinet in consequence of that determination. 
It is said that Lord Stanley, Lord Ripon and Lord Wharncliffe, will retire, but 
more on account of personal considerations, than from any hostility to the go 
vernment and its new policy. Such (as we believe,) has been the course of 
affairs, and such is their present posture. The concession now made by the 
Duke of Wellington, is only a fair return for those made to him by Sir Robert 


Peel, when the latter consented to the adoption of the Catholic Emancipation) 


Bill, at a period when his resignation would have threatened the dissolution of 
the noble Duke's Ministry.” 
The Globe, after quoting the above, adds :— 
“It is to be noted that this statement does not imply that there has yet been 
submitted to the Cabinet any definitive measure. We think that nothing is 
yet known, in detail, of the precise measure which Sir Robert Peel will think 
roper to present. We believe that he has received a carte blanche, and that 
he has obtained from those of his colleagues who were more or less opposed 
to the measure, a vote of unlimited confidence in his wisdom for the reforma- 
tion of the Corn Laws.” 
Elsewhere the Globe says, ‘‘ We do not doubt that the news given by the 
Times, of a great change in the counsels of the Cabinet or the subject of the 
Corn Laws, 1s substantially correct.” 
[From London Standard, Dee 8) 
The fabrication of the Times on the corn law question continues the princi- 
al topic of conversation in the city. Even the most ardent of the anti-corn 
aw party, however, now abandon all hope of its truth ; and if any confidence) 
is to be placed in the anthemas pronounced on the leanding journal for the de- 
ception it has practiced‘ it is in a fair way of reaping the fruits of its meuda- 
city. Merchants and bankers are proverbial for dealing in matters of fact, and 
they anticipate an immense advantage will accrue from the incident, by point- 
ing Out the sources on which they can in future rely for information on all 
matters of deep public importance. With respect to a report in circulation on 


rest are concerned, it would be easy to imagine a change for the better. 

We publish in another column a letter from the Secretary of the U. States 
Legation, addressed to a contemporary journal, which satisfactorily refutes one 
of the many calumnies to which tlie jealousy of our priority in announcing one 
of the most important events of our timevhas given rise. The report, as re- 
‘spects Mr. M‘Lane, was from the first absurd, for no one at all acquainted with 
‘the strict probity and bigh character of the American minister, could have sus- 
|pected him of conduct which would not only have required his immediate re- 
call, but would have for ever excluded him from the society of honourable 
men. We dv not, however, regret the contradiction to this report, as it re- 
“noves one of the many ridiculous and mischievous fictions which the disap- 
‘pointment of our contemporaries has caused them to put forth. The story is, 
mm fact, just as true as other absurd conceits of the same journal, as, for in- 
stance, that we had engaged a special train to convey the news to Liverpool 


‘in time for the American steamer ; or that we had speculated ona large scale 
vn Mark-lane. As we are quite confident in the truth of our announcement, 
we leave speculation on the matter to the Twins. 

Diep,—On Monday morning, Jan. 12, Mrs. Eliza Jane Smith, wife of Geo. 
O. Smith. 


Exchange at New York on London, at 60 days, 8 1-2 a 83 4 per ceny prem. 
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| Corn Law Rereat.—The Packet Ship Oxford which le ft Liverpool on the 
6h ult. has brought news of only two days later than that by the last Mail 
‘Steamer, but the intelligence is of the utmost importance, iftrue, and we are 
inclined to believe it although not uttered in the voice of ‘ authority.” The 
London Times announces that Parliament was to be convened on Thursday the 
'8 hinst. to take intoimmediate consideration the Corn-laws with a view to 
their entire Repeal. That Journal made the announcement in most positive 
terms, and although it was flatly contradicted by The Standard. The Times 
reiterated the intelligence on the following day, in terms which looked as if 
the Editor was well informed on the subject. It is further stated that this 
measure will form an item in the Speech from the Throne, and that it will be 
leftto the discretion of the Premier to carry it through effectually and prompt- 
ly, or by degrees. but that it is more than probable an immediate and total 
repeal will takejplace. The objections of The Duke, it seems, have been over- 
come since his Grace had opportunity to satisfy himself as to the real state of 
the Potatoe crop both in Ireland and elsewhere ; and, as his honest convic- 
tion, though slowly brought about, as ever followed by frank and candid ac- 
knowledgment, and by actions which evince their sincerity ; he will therefore 
have charge of the proposed new measure in the Lords, whilst Sir Robert Peel 


Saturday, alleging that the Times had hazarded the statement on a communi- 


will conduct it in the Commons, and it is confidently believed that the Ports 


a! with the natural allies of France. In another article the National fiercely as- 
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will “a opened io the free admission of Bread Stuffs befens the end of the! to render that force eflective, to arm the fortifications and to provide the ne- 
nent. cessary field aud camp equipage for some hundreds of thousands of men under 


The Anti Corn Law League then behold the goal of their exertions; on * And when these recommendations and appropriations are laid Before Con- 
have laboured long, hard, and together ; their accessions of strength have bees gress by the respective committees, we trust the Committee of Ways and 


gradual, and deserters from their ranks have been few indeed. This last) Means will in like manner do its full duty, by reporting a plan for raising the 


of itself, without a deep inquiry into their doctines and arguments, is prima “€Cessary amount to defray these wa like preparations, and to extinguish the 
debts that may be con‘racted, by taxation upon those in whose day and genera- 


facie proof that their principles on the subject are generally well founded and| 

the slow and unwilling proselytes which they have won from time to time from — « Then, when this is a!l done, and the people have before them plainly set 
the other side—mostly composed of land-holders—shew the difficulty of ef | out, the whole aspect of things—on the one side by temperate delay, continued 
fecting the triumph of principles over personal interests. The recent acces-| peace, with honor and with prosperity ; onthe other by intemperate haste, 


: : | and) 4f—with its devastation, taxation, immediate loss and suffering with proba- 
sion of Lord John Russell to the league was no small proof of ite general as | bly eventual extension of territory, dearly bought by blood, debt and crime , 


growing popularity, and that of Lord Morpeth was no less so of the inherent) wien we say, the people have all this plainly set before them—if they still in- 
rectitude of its principles. We consider these two recruits to have been the) sist that Honor, Duty and Patriotism, require that we should not negotiate 
main cause of this prompt action thereon. That the league would finally de farther respecting Oregon, but at once give notice to England, and at the ex- 
feat their antagonists we have long been convinced, but that it would be brought P!fauen of the year, proceed to occupy and govern the country —so be it.” 
about so soon or in so summary a manner, we hed not anticipated ; nor pro: The fate of * The Trumpeter taken prisoner,” in the fable, should be a sa- 
bably would even the present state of the crops have impelled ministers to this lutary warning and a lesson to those factious spirits that find a greater pleasure 
course, were it not for the accession of strength in the person of the noble '? setting friendly nations by the ears than in cementing friendly relations ; 
Lords above-mentioned, and the anticipated desertions which had begun to be! from such a fate the writer before us has in this case honorably exempted him- 
talked of. In fact Lord John was playing excellent cards at the political game) self from the liability. 
of ** In or out” of place, but he was so careless as to show his hand; and Sit) Tue Brrrisu Prorective Emicranr Society.—For many a year it has 
Robert who is a master thereat trumped his vest suit and has carried the game. Ibe 3 ' ; 
“ all the world io nothing ” been matter of deep concern and regret, that so many of the numerous arti 
The immense preparations on the English coast with regard to fortifications 2408, leborers, and others whose chief capital lay in their industry and skill, 
&c as well as those of a similar nature on the Channel Islands, the Cape of coming here from the differeot sections of the British empire, should become 
Good Hope, and other British possessions at a distance, may be considered as the prey of remorseless extortion the momeut they landed upon these shores 
ed through the practices of “land sharks,” and designing persons who have sys- 
on British ports or other fortitied places, would be made by the American forces| *ematised fraud upon the ignorant and unwary strangers, thereby reducing the 
out of America ; it is evident therefore that it is chiefly caused by the war- |atter to starvation and beggary, and not unfreqvently to infamy and its conse- 
like provisions of the fire-eating French Prince, whose idea of rendering France quences. 
a ee ya mse point of its sea-board, has rendered "Within the last fifteen or sixteen years this infamous trade has become a 
xpedient for England to be placed in an equally formidable position. thriving one to the wretches who pursued it ; the arrivals of immigrants at the 
POSTCRIPT. | port of New York only being from forty to six y thousand per annum; the far 
*,* Since the above was written the Packet Ship Iowa from Havre has greater proportion of whom possessed no other wealth than the labor of their 
arrived, bringing intelligence to the 12th ult., which somewhat qualifies the hands, a desire to improve their condition by industrious exertions in a country 
news by the Oxford. The London Times and the Standard are directly at issue,! where labor of all sorts is in continual demand, aud perhaps a few dollars—too 


_ though last not least, whether is the contest for a substance or for a shadow !" 


but the former firmly adberes to its assertions that its announcements are sub- 
stantially correct. We give extracts in our news columns, from the latest 
dates of these two journals which have come to band, and thus for the present’ 
we must leave the subject. os 


We perceive by the daily Journals that the estimates for the repairs of For- 
tifications, Barracks, &c., as laid before Congress this session, amount to nearly 
a million of dollars ($987,000), which amount exceeds that of last year bv! 
$200,000, but which must yet be far from adequate to the necessary expendi | 
ture, if war be seriously contemplated. ‘The probability of hostilities has now, 
greatly subsided, as far as public expression may be relied on ; but doubtless 
there will not be any farther conjecture hazarded before the arrival of the next 
Mail Steamer. The news from England is waited for with much anxiety ; ac- 
cording to usual calculations we shall have it by next Tuesday or Wednesday, 
when official, political, and editorial pens ought to be in effective condition, for 
great will be the ink-shed, whatsoever may be the complexion of the news. 

In the House of Representatives in Congress, a proposal has been made by 


Mr. J. R. Ingersoll, brother of the Chairman of the Committee on Foreign Re 


lations, which is intended as a substitute for the proposed bill on the subject of 
Oregon. It is of a peaceful and honorable nature, yet does not militate against 
the feeling that notice should be given to Great Britain to terminate the juint 
occupancy. It is to the effect that that the President of the United States be 
authorised, at such time and in such manner as he shall think fit, to open a ne 
gotiation with the government of Great Britain, for the purpose of terminating 
by mutual consent, the Convention of the 18th Augost 1817. This proposal 
is a comprehensive one, as it enables the President to accept or to give a satis- 
factory compromise, or to proceed to Notice without farther unnecessary dis- 
cussion in Congress. If this be carried, we have no doubt of the final and 
mutually satisfactory issue of the vexed question ; it is peaceful in its basis and 
yet it carries resolution on its front, and we should hardly be sorry if it were 
carried in the affirmative before the next arrival. 

We have already more than once called attention to the wise moral maxim, 
that “zeal should not overrun discretion.’’ Now without questioning the 
matter of rights, nor in the least disputing the imperative duty of preserving 
intact the national honour, on either side of a controverted question, we may 
safely call to mind the implied injunction in holy writ that no man of wisdom! 
begin to build without first “counting the cost ;” to apply which in the case 
now so greatly interesting, we would paraphrase thus, ‘‘ no ministers of an ex- 
tensive, populous, and busy country, should plunge it into the horrors of war, 
and involve it in all the vicissitudes of such a state, without having duly con- 
sidered how the preparations are to be made, how its continuance is to be sus- 
tained, what are to be the probable results on the condition of the people, and, 


‘often very few—to serve for their support and the payment of their travelling 
‘expenses, until they should find the employment suitable to their capabilities. 
This last is the object of pursuit to the nefarious cheats and plunderers. They 
‘would seem to scent from afar the approach of vessels freighted largely with 
credulous emigran's; their emissaries or runners are ready upon the intelli- 
gence of a near arrival, they rush in crowds on board the successive ships, to 
‘pour offers of advice and service, too often relied on and too surely ruinous or 


| injurious to every one who listens. The blood-suckers draw their victims to 


the dens which are prepared for them, some of which are notoriously infamous 
‘to those who are not strangers in the city. Here promises are reiterated ; the 
interests of the newly arrived are to be cared for, their advantage is to be pro- 
‘moted,—alas ! by wretches who are without principle, credit, or character— 
and in the meanwhile the depth of each purse, the extent of each means is in- 
vestigated, demands are prepared, and seldom does the unhappy victim escape 
‘until all is exhausted, when he is turned out with as little scruple as he was 
dragged in. 

The humane and the patriotic of this city, both American and British, have 
long perceived this flagrant evil, many have more than wished for its removal, 
\some have single handed and for years labored in contest with it, but circum- 
stances of one kind or other have prevented a well organised co-operation, with- 
lout which it is impossible to make head against such a many headed monster, 
‘nloated as he has been with successive gorging on its fellow-creatures. At 
‘length—and both the citizen and the stranger have cause to bless the hour—an 
lassociation was organised through the instry mentality of several gentlemen of 
influence in the community and of enlarged benevolence in their own hearts. 
‘The name of this association is The British Protective Emigrant Society, and 
lin its operations it has well accorded with the spirit of its title, for it bas been 
‘largely protective, and eminently serviceable to thousands of Emigrants al- 
ready. 

The circular letter of the Society, at the commencement of the present year 
‘is before us, it is drawn up in the language of truth and without any blandish- 
‘ments of profession. We shall give its substauce in its own words :— 

“This Society has been more than a vear in successful operation. It was 
established with the benevolent view of affording gratuitous advice and infor- 
mation to British emigrants, and to protect them from the impositions and ex- 
tortions, so long practised with impunity upon ignorant and unwary strangers. 

“The experience of the past year has shown that owing to the vigilance 
and interposition of this Society, many hundreds of individuals and families 
have been saved from destitution, who otherwise would have becn thrown upon 
public or private charity. The prevention of so great an evil being of ineal- 
culable importance to the poor Emigrant ; the British Protective Emigrant 
Society urges with confidence this claim in its favor for support 

“ Unfortunately the funds of the Suciety are completely exhausted, but the 
President and Manage s are encouraged to hope that (his eppeal will have your 


On this head we have seen—where we often have great pleasure in seeing— 
a few able and judicious reflections called up, concerning which it would well 
become all “ fire-eating ” sticklers to ponder. The editor of the Courier & 
Enquirer, from whom we quote, speaks thus :— 

“ Some ten or eleven millions of dollars, it willbe observed, were reported 
from the Naval Committee, for war steamers, the completion of vessels on the 
stocks, materiel, &c., forthe Navy. This is dealing honestly with the sub- 
ject, 

“ The Army Committee will we trust deal with equal frankness, report a 


charitable considera ton, and secure tho needful means for juture use ulness, 
(Signed) James Boorman, President, 199 Greenwich Sireet, 

Tuomas Dixon, Ist V. President, 51 William Street, 

E. F. Sanperson, 2d V. President, 211 Pearl Street, 

M. Rupspace, Treasurer, 10 Platt Street, 

E. W Cawnnine, Secretary, 85 Beaver Street. 
“ N.B.—Donations or subscriptions will be thankfully received by any of 
the above named gentlemen, and at the following places, viz. :—British Pro- 
tective Emigrant Society, 14 Pine Street; British Consulate, 30 Merchants’ 
Exchange ; Office of the Albion, No. 3 Barclay Street, and of the Anglo Ame- 


Propet increase of the military force, and the millions upon millions aecessary 


Astos House, Barclay Suseet,” 
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this, nothing is exaggerated, and which exhi-|| Persone, for even the Buckingham is but asa Satellite toa Sun. Hence the 
bits acts of protection and guidance towards the poor and the ignorant of our’ distinguished tragedian holds fast to @ part in which he is so vastly superior to 
own blood and language, cannot be read with indifference, and that an instant) all around him ; but, with respect be it spoken, it would add greatly to the i= 
Remember, readers, it is terest of an acted play, and would stimulate the great actor to higher distinc- 


sympathetic response will be found in every heart. 
not the British merchant, capitalist, man of education, or of influential connex-, tion, if there were some other character to set against his, and urge him to the 


ions, for whom this battle against fraud and duplicity has to be fought. It is for ‘height of his talents. 
him who has no other earthly aid but the labor of his hands; for him who has) Bowery TueatRe.—This is a period of benefits at the Bowery, and the 
taken up his little all, perhaps on the earnest and mistaken suggestions Of house would be filled, under such circumstances, whatever the name or nature 
friends here, perhaps on a too sanguine spirit, perhaps because a dense popula-| of the performances. Nevertheless there are pieces in course of representa- 
tion at home has rendered employment precarious, perhaps without due reflec- tion that are well worthy of attendance, independently of the good-will towards 
tion,—for ignorance is often deficient in reflection,—yet still with the desire! beneficiaries. The old, but sterling and affecting tragedy of “ Jane Shore” 
honestly to eularge his sphere of action, or at least to better his condition. "has been acted in the course of the present week,’and the beauty of its poetry 
We trust and believe these few remarks will not have been in vain, and we finds an echo in the bosom of every sympathetic heart, notwithstanding that 
shall unfeignedly rejoice to be the humble agents, in however small degree, in| the excessive drawl in Mrs. Phillips’ delivery detracts so greatly from the ef- 
promoting this useful and, in the best sense, charitable Society. fects which it ought to produce. It is the fashion now-a-days to decry Rowe, 
— | and it is the fashion todecry Otway ; as regards the moral of the plays written 
Canapa —We learn from the Kingston Herald that the Hon. Mr. Macaulay, | ‘by these two, and the warmth of their language there is some reason for the 
has been appointed collector of that port. Hugh McGregor, has been appointed ‘censure. Unfortunately those who thus object, continue their favor to Kotze- 
surveyor. The acceptance of the office of collector, makes it necessary for bye whose morale is quite as objectionable, and who has nota tithe of the 
Mr. Macaulay to resign his seat in the Legislative Council. He resigns also |poet in his composition, of that which the others possess. The gems of Rowe 
the Presidency of the Commercial Bank, and it is said the Hon. John Hamil- and Otway, without blemish, make large if not full amends for their faults in 
other parts of their writings, and will always sustain them in the world of poesy. 
Otysmpic THeatre.—lIt is rare that we have to question either the judg- 
Batt —First Company or Nationat Cavets.—We have great pleasure) mene or the tact of the manager of our pet theatre, but we cannot refrain from 
in noticing the elegant ball of this Company of a distinguished military asso- objecting to both, in the production by him of the latest new piece brought out 
ciation. It took place on Tuesday evening last (13th inst ) at the Apollo Sa- here. It is called ** The Enchanted Deer” and is intended as a burlesque 
loon, under the management of Messrs. Helme, Tappan, Thompson, Post, 4, 4 piece which failed in London. The structure, the Dialogue, the action, 
Howard, Wilson, Story, Blood, Winkle, Dwyer, and Simpson, members of| nay the very music of this thing, is an utterand irredeemable failure. Of the 
said Company. The ball room was graced with a large assemblage of beauty, language we never remember anything more vapid or barren ; of the humour 
the band was exceedingly good, grace, cheerfulness, and hospitality were) the nonsense intended to be derided—that of the ridiculous joke in Mr. Re- 
empletely the order of the evening, and so completely were all engrossed yoils farce, where a man is incessantly engaged in catching an imaginary fly 


ton will succeed him in that office. 


with the delights of the hour, that it was with difficulty the company could in | —is the only approach to bumour itself ; and, in short the only redeeming points 
cuce themselves to ‘ dismiss.” are the goodness of the scenery by Bengough, and the excellent imitation of 
Templeton’s singing and intonation by Walcott. We hope that ere this it is 

Che Drama. withdrawn. 


Park Tueatre —The last nine or ten evenings have exhibited one continued) CHATHAM Taratre.—Here aleo the Benefits are in aren Mr. Booth, 
blaze of beauty and fashion at this theatre, assembled to witness the repetition) the younger took his the other night, om which ee he played “ Ben 
of * Richard III. as revived under all the circumstances of Scenery, Costumes, | the Boatswain” and afterwards “ Antoine the Savage. The houses are in 
Processions, and Properties, specially got up in illustration of the period in full blast, as they always are, but more particularly during the benefit season. 
which the drama is cast ; and executed with an artistical skill which has ne = : 
parallel in America. In all these latter particulars the interest serves rather Music and Musical Intelligence. 
to be increased than diminished on the part of the audiences, and there have) Mp W. A. Kine’s AnnuaL Concert.—This was, as it should be, well 
been many improvements made since the night of its first production. But with! attended, for the merits of Mr. W. A. King are of no common order. It took 
respect to the performance as regards the actens We enneet any oP much. We place at Niblo’s Saloon on Tuesday evening last, and both the body of the Sa- 
have already ir as Ae opinion that ~ Richard — wet a ‘loon and its galleries were filled in a satisfactory manner. ‘The finest perform- 
racter, but asa whole we do not greatly admire it, nor do we think that the! ance, however, was the very first, which was a grand duet for two pianofortes 
satisfaction is so great at a repetition as at one solitary performance. He) ,jayed by Messrs. King and Timm, and which sealed most nibh sn ap- 
does not feel the character he represents, his very best scenes are artificial and plause. A new instrument called the Harmonium was introduced upon the 
of = play one ‘occasion ; itis played upon, like the piano, by means of keys; it is of the na- 
complete ; the exclamation O! which is often found in his part is uttere Saaien of the Accordion but has sto hich d he effi = 

ps which produce the effects of certain in- 
hastily, indifferently, and hardly heard, serving merely to complete the pectic]! sents it ic on the whole havch and unprepossessing, but may be of some 
foot in the line recited ; the frequent stop at the end of a line of blank verse,’ 56 in domestic “ songs of the sanctuary.” Messrs. Davis and King played in 
without regard to the sense ; and the still more frequent disregard to ponsten- pleasing style a concertante duet, in which the former used a flute of a novel 
tion at all, indicate either an obscure understanding of the text or a careles#! -onstruction, but we fancied its upper notes were both wild and untrué. A 
delivery of it. In short though there are certainly some gems in his acting of ‘beautiful septett by Hummel was played, but unfortunately the instruments 
the part, it does ant a dammit an aaquamtancs. Most deeply do we regret the \were not well tuned together, nor were the numerous little points very accu- 
of who and rately taken up; now both these attentions are essentially necessary, together 
importance to the character o e Queen which it never before possessed.||_ 

A he eT caused somewhat of an abatement of the exquisite effect with which we have 
duet for Violin and Piano in chaste style, and it was well received. 


and this has indeed improved in our estimation. ‘ . 
We are happy to see, in the Courier and Enquirer, a masterly criticism of Puitnarmosic Society.—The Second Concert of the Fourth Season will 
this play, which sustains the notions we have veutured to put forth, and which! ‘**® place this evening at the Apollo. It will be entirely an instrumental per- 
in effect rebukes the expressed opinion of a contemporary that Cibber knew,|/ormance, and one of the novelties will be an overture composed by Mr. Geo. 
|Loder ; such of the musical world as have heard it, under rehearsal, speak of 


better than Shakspeare * what were the best materials for an acting play.” 
The man who, in every character portrayed by him, is universa!ly acknowledged| 't ™ terms of most unqualified praise, and we can well believe it, for Mr. Loder 
is a highly educated and tasteful musician. 


to have drawn from the well springs of the human heart and character, is not 
to be disposed of so summarily, and sure we are, and ready to maintain it, ° : 
that the Cibber “ Richard” is neither so good a reading nor an acting play as Literary Notices. 
the pure composition of the bard is. This the world would soon discover if dis- Tasso’s “Jerusatem Detiverep.”"—Translated by Edward Fairfax.— 
tinguished actors would but try the effect. It belongs to the independent-| New York: Wiley & Putnam —It has not been the fate of ‘Tasso to be fre- 
souled Macready tohazard the experiment, and we think he would not be de-| quently translated into English, although the transcendent merits of the origi- 
terred from it through causes which would be apt to operate in ‘ Star” actors) |pal Epic have been the admiration of all times and people since the period of 
generally. its appearance in the literary world. That of Fairfax was, we believe, the 
In the “* Courier” article the great actors are in some measure excused fcr first, and it was given in 1600, not long after the original Italian was issued. 
continuing this abuse of the Shakspeare play, on the plea that the piece in cur-| From that time, it reigned as the supreme and satisfactory translation until 
rency is the best they have, and they cannot be blamed that no better one is||some sixty or seventy years ago when Hoole translated it into blank verse. 
brought forward. Under favor we would say that another and more selfish ex-| This was faithfully done as to the text, but was exceedingly heavy as to style ; 
cuse is at the bottom of this continued injury to the Shakspeare text of| and lately the task was underteken—by, we believe, Wm. Stewart Rose; but 
“Richard” In the latter there are several characters in which bistronic talent) the Fairfax Tasso still maintains its place, and although modern literati may 
is required, and which would produce much interest in the minds of the audi-|/suit the structure of their language to the days in which they live, we much 
ence ; while in the Cibber patch-work, Richard is not only “ himself” but alone.||doabt if they can give the vigour which has been bestowed upon it by Fairfax. 
He is the cynosure of all eyes and hearts, the very soul of the piece. The|/The edition before us forms the Nos. 48 and 49 of the Library of Choice 
Gloster stands out in unapproachable splendour before the rest of the Dramatis||Reading. 
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Exptanations, orn 4 Sequet to “ Vesticrs or Creation,” By the author however, from the peculiar nature of the position, is not sufficient to en- 
of that work —New York: Wiley and Putnam.—When the original work sure him a victory, against the very skilful play of his antagonist. 


above named was first published, the learned world were quite in a furore to 
examine it. It was attributed to the pen of Sir R. Vyvyan, and was deemed 
to contain an immensity of scientific and theological lore. ‘a British 
Review, however, took up the matter, and urged the dangeis vf such a book 
to philosophy and religion. Sir R. Vyvyan repudiated the anthorship, the work 
was decried, but we believe was as much read as ever. The present is de- 
signed by the author to explain meanings which he believed to be misunder- 
stood, and to censure sucli of its adversaries as were discourteous in their 
mode of objecting to it. It has come before us at too late an hour to eneble us 
to discuss its merits as they seem to deserve, but we shall not hesitate to ob- 
serve that we have already seen enough to whet our curiosity, and to impress 
us with a strong notion both of the learning and candid spirit of the author. 
New York Itiustrarep Macazine, for February, 1849.—New York : 


Ww. Taylor.—This beautiful Periodical abounds in excellent literary matter, | 


and besides numerous well executed wood cuts, has the following illustrations | 
done on steel; viz. ** Napoleon in Prison at Nice, in 1794,’' “ The Daily 
Teacher,” “ Residence of Judge Haliburton (Sam Slick), and “ Datch Skait-_ 
ers.” The subscription is only $3 per annum. 
“ Tine Works Wonvers.”—A Comedy, By Douglas Jerrold.—New York: 
Wa. Taylor —This edition of a most popular play was published by Messrs. 
Saxton & Kelt, but the whole edition has been bought by Mr. Taylor, who! 
will probably adopt it in his series of the “* Modern Standard Drama.” 
Repvstication or THE Lonpon Lancet.—New York : Burgess, Stringer, 
& Co.—The first number of the 3d Vol. of this Reprint is just issued ; of its’ 
merits it would be idle here to speak, for where is the surgeon or physician who. 
omits to peruse it carefully ! 
Sr. Jean's Eventno, Or Crime & Mystery.—By George P. Quackenbos. 
A. B.—New York : Winchester—We believe this to be the first effort in 
Prose fiction, of a gentleman highly educated, and in possession of an elegant, 
fertile, and poetical imagination. The story before us is of great interest, the 
dialogue and description with which it abounds is flowing, easy, and pleasing; 
it is, however, highly romantic, and the writer seems to have drawn his notions 
of European manners rather from books than fromexperience. Nevertheless, 


it is a very creditable debut, and gives amp'e assurance of better things. 
The reported renewal of negotiations at Washington, between Mr. Paken- 
ham and Mr. Buchanan, on the subject of Oregon, is now supposed to relate 
rather to the Oregon measures before Congress than the disputed questions 
between the two governments, about the territory itself. Mr. Pakenham has 
invited a communication with the Secretary of State, in respect to the details 
of the Oregon bills, with the express view of having them so shaped that they 
will not increase the irritations between the two governments. It is understood: 
that he objects to the military posts, and the land clauses, but only in the na | 
ture of a protestation against their being adopted as measures for exclusive 
possession. He makes no forma! protest against them, and therefore does not 
view them as positive acts of hostility. Such is the current belief as to the 
nature of the late conference between Mr. Buchanan and Mr. Pakenham.”— 
Mobile Register. 
Hatirax —N.S. Jan. 5 —We understand that orders have been received 
by the Ordnance Department, for a rigid inspection of the state of the powder 
in the various magazines—and that a board of survey is now being held upon 
this munition of war, every barrel of which is carefully examined. 


in the course of the next month. 


THE CHESS MATCH A'T NEW ORLEANS. 


THIRTEENTH GAME, 


White. Black. White. Black. \| 


MR. STANLEY. MR. ROUSSEAU. MR. STANLEY. MR. ROUSSEAU 
2 


1KP QBP2 34 KtoK B 2 QRPI1 
2KBP2 KP1 35 P tks P P tks P | 
3 K KttoB3 Q KttoB3 36 BtoK 3 QRP1 
4QBP1 QP3 37 BtoQ2 B to Q B4 ch 
5 K P tks P P tks P 38 Kto K Kt 3 KttoQBe2 
6QP2 K BwKe2 39 BtoQKr4 BtoK Kt8 
7K BtoQ3 KBPI1 40 BtoQ6 KttoQ Kr4 

8 Castles K KttwR3 41 KtoK R4 K to his 3 
Casiles 42 BtooQKi 4 BtoK R7 
10 QtoQ B2 K BPI 43 BtoQ2 BtoK Kt8 
11 QBtoK3 Pl 44 KioK Kt 5 BtoQR4 
12 K KttoK 5 Qt QB2 45 B to his sq B to his sq 
13 Q KttoQ2 K Kt P1 46 KRP1U B to K 2 ch 
144QKttoKB3 KKttoK B2 47 KtoK R6 BtksK RP 
15 QRPI1 QBwK3 48 K tks P BtoK B7 
16 QKtP1 QRwQB 40 KtoK Kt 6 Bt QB4 
17 QR to its 2 Q to her 3 50 KtoK R5 BtoK 2 
18 QtoK B2 QB P tks QP 51 BroQ Ktr2 BtooQB4 
19 QBrtksP  Qto her sq 52 KtoK R4 K toQ4 
20 K Rt QB Q Kttks Kt 53 K to K Kt 5 K to his 3 
21 Q Ptks Kt Q to her 2 54 B to his sq Bto K2ch 
22 QKtP1 R tks R ch 55 KtoK R5 BtoQ B4 
23 Btks R RtwoQB 56 K to K Kt 6 B to his eq 
24 Ro QB2 Kt to Q 57 KttoK 3 Btks QRP 
25 KrtoQ4 KtoK B2 58 B tks B Kt tks B 
26 KBtoQKt5 RtksR 59 Kttks P KttoQ B7 
27 QtksR QwQB 60 KttoK Kt3 QRP1 
23K BwQB6 QRPI1 61 KttoK 4 QRP1 
29 BthsQP* Q tks Q 62 KttoQ B5dch KtoQ4 
30 B tks B ch Kt tks B 63 KttoQKt3 KtoQBS5 
31 Kt tks Q KKtPl 64 KP 1 K tks Kt 
32 K Kt Pl P tks P 65 KP 1 P Queens | 
33 P tks P B to his sq 66 P Queens.—Drawn game. 

* By this maneuvre, White is successful in winning @ Puwe: ‘hich, 


White. 
DUSSEAU, 


~ 


Y 
TOO RRORR? 


9 QtoK 2ch 
10 Castles 

QKttwB3 
12 KttkeQ B 
13 K Rto K 
14 Q tks P ch 
15 Rtks Q 

16 QBwK3 
17 P tks Kt 


RtksR 


19 Rw K 
20 Rtks R 
21 KtwB 
22 Kt toQ 
23 KtoK2 
24 KtoQ3 


FOURTEENTH GAME. 


Black. 


MR. STANLEY. 


R tks P 
B tks R ch 
BtoQ@ 5 
KtoBe2 
K toK 3 
QBP2 


Drawn 


White. 


MR. ROUSSEAU. 


25 KtoK 4 
26 QBP 1 
27 KRP 1 
28 Pl 
29 P tks P 
30 KttoQ Kt 2 
31 K Kt P 2 
32 KttoQ3 
33 Kt to Q B 
34 KttoQ3 
35 Ktto K 
36 KttoQ3 
37 KttoK B2 
38 KttoQ3 
39 KttoK 
40 Kt to Kt 2 
41 KttoK 3 
42 Ktto 
43 KR PI 
44 Kt tks P 
45 Ktto Kt 6 
46 KitoB4 
47 K tks B 
48 KtoKi3 
game. 


Black. 
MR. STANLEY. 


BwQ3 
B home 

P tks P 

BtoK 2 
BtwoQ3 
B tks Kt 
K to B3 
K to Kt3 


* A somewhat unusual defence, in the Q P 2 opening; its originater, 
we believe, is Mr. Schulten, the President of the N. Y. Chess Club. 
t Black but “lends” his K B P, he does not give it. 


White. Black. 
MR. STANLEY. MR. ROUSSEAU. 
1KK2 KF2 
2K KttoB3 Q KttoB3 
3K BtwoQB4 = Same 
4QP1 Same 
5QBtwkK3 Btks B 
6 P tks B QBtwK 3 
7K BtoQKt3 KKttwB3 
8 Castles Qto kK 2 
9 QKtto B 3 Castles K R 
10 QKtto K 2 QP 
11 Ptks P K Kttks P 
12 K Btks Kt B tks B 
PI QBtoK 3 
144QKttoK Kt3 KBP 1 
165 KKttoR4 K Kt P 1 
16 KtoR Qto K Kt2 
17 Qtoher 2 K Rito B2 
is KRto B2 QRt KB 
19 QRtoK B QRP1 
20K RP 1 KtoR 
21K RwB3 Q Ktto K 2 
22 Ql K B2 KBPI1 


FIFTEENTH GAME. 


White. 


MR. STANLEY. 


23 P tks P 

24 Q Kttks P * 
25 Kt tks B 

26 

27 Rtks KR 

“8 Q tks RK 

29 QBP2 

30 QtoK RS 
31 Kto Kt 

32 Qt KKt4 
33 Q to her7 ch 
34 QtK Kr4 
35 Ptks P 


42K Ki P1 
43 Qtoher 2 ch 
44 KtoKR 


White mates in two moves. 
: : : * A move, founded on a very erroneous calculation, by which White loses 
We are informed that the 77th Regiment are expected here from Jamaica, , piece. , ? { 
t Black can abandon his Kt with perfect safety, tne superiority of his 


| Pawns being so great. 


Black. 

MR. ROUSSEAU. 
P tks P 

Q B tks Kt 

K R tks Kt 
RtksR 

Rtks R 


KtoKt5!t 


t An oversight, the most unfortunate and unaccountable, by which Mr. 


| R. loses a dead won game. 


| cord in the human frame. 


DR. BRANDRETH’S PILLS. 


NEW LABELS. 
WP The New Labels ona Single Box of the Genuine Brandreth's Pills, 
contain LETTERS!!! 


INSANITY.—Al}l diseases, even insamty and irritability of temper, proceed from 


Security to the Patrons of Brandreth’s Pills. 


_ depraved or corrupt humors, which, circulating with the blood, occasion pain and dis- 
It is clear, that, by perseverance inthe use of Brandreth’s 
' Vegetable Universal Pills, which is one of the very best, and only proper purgative 
medicine, insanity and irritability of temper can be cured, as well as all other diseases 
depending upon the pureness of the circulating finid, the blood. 


Brandreth’s Vegetable Universal Pills are known, by the experience of thousands, 


to perfectly cleanse the blood from all foulness, remove every morbid affection, and 


renovate weak and enfeebied constitutions to perfect health and vigor. 
Their acknowledged innocence makes them safe through every period of existence, 


| from infancy to old age. 


No extra care in either dress or diet is required when they are used. 
With this invaluable medicine in our possession, we may visit the most sickly re- 


| gions without fear. No contagion cat by possibility affect us, if we are careful to 
| freely use these Pills. 


{ig Remember, Druggists are not permitted to sell my Pills—if you purchase of 
8. BRANDRETH, MD. 


Dr. Brandreth’s Principal Office for these celebrated Pills is at 241 Broadway; also, 


them you will obtain a counterfeit. 


‘at 274 Bowery, and 241 Hudson Street, New York ; Mrs. Booth’s, No.5 Market Street, 
Brooklyn. 


PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY—FOURTH SEASON. 


| HE Public and the 
CERT of the present season wi! take 
'EVENING, Jan I7th, 1846. Subscriptions received at 
‘Music Store, 361 Broadway —By order, 


PARTMENTS WITH PARTIAL OR WITH FULL BOARD 
tlemen, or a Gentleman and his wife, 
Board to any specified extent, by applying at No. 13 
where every attention will be p 
home. Tue most satisfactory refer 


aid to their comfo 


Subscribers are respectfully informed that the SECOND CON- 
a 000 4 place at the Apollo Saloon, on SATURDAY 
Messrs. Scarfenberg & lewis’ 
JAMES L. ENSIGN. Sec’y. 


—A couple of Gen- 


can be accommodated with Apartments and 
7 Hudson Street, (St. John’s Park), 
rts, and to render their residence @ 
ences will be given and expected, 


the _ 
e in- 
tinc- 
R 
Pu K P2 QKtP2 
Kt to B 3 QKttoB3 BtoK Kt 8 
P 2 P tks P QRP2 
BwQB4 K KttwoB3* QKtPt 
KttoKt5 QKttokKk4 R P tks P 
tks P Kt tks B K Kt P2 
tks Kt QP 2 | KRP1 
tks P Q tks P | Bto Q5 
QBtK3 BtoK Kt2 
K BtoQ B4 K to Q3 
QtoQ Kt3 Ktok3 
P tks Kt | B home 
Castles Bto Kt2 
Q tks Q | B home 
Kt to Kt 5 BtoQ3 
Kt tks B Btok 2 
Q Rto K | 
R tke R 
| 
| 
} 
Ktto K Kt3 
QtoK B3 
K to Kt 2 
to K B 5 } 
QtoK B2 
Q Kt P2 
ell P retakes 
ook 136 QKt P 1 QtoQ R2ch 
Sa- 137 KtoR 2 QtksQRP 
KRP1 Q tks Q Kt P ¢ 
| 39 KR PI Q tks Q P 
nee 140 Ptks Kt Q tks P 
ap- 41 Qtoher7ch KtoR3 
the | KP} 
| KtoR4 
na- 
in- 
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JAMES PIRSSON, 


No. 88, 90 and 92 Walker Street, near Elm. 


0G A large stock of the finest Instruments always on hand. 


TERMS MODERATE. (Ju7-6m. 


LEXAVDER VAUSON, Notary Pubdiic and Commissioner of Deeds, Attorney and 
Counsell» at Law, Odice No, 77 Nassau Street—House No. 426 Broome Street — 


Oitice hours frond A M.to6PM 
anf ota-r astra iu all parts of tne City, without any extracharge. (My24-ly. 


RULE OF TRADE—THE CASH SYSTEM,—Is daiiy and hourly | 
dsvelsorigitsimnease advan ages overthe old and nearly exploded ruinous Credit) 
Sysen, branch basiness are the benefits more felt both by buyer and sei- 
ler, than ia the very necessary one of a meichane tailor. 
frou the ba wbazgging practices o the day,such as offering fine Coats, &c., at very low 
prices,) woull so..cit tae attention of gentlemen who arein want of really good cloth- 
lng, te alirge ‘sso: tment of fine and fashionable West of England and French Cioths,|| 
Cossineres, Watsteoatiogs, &c., of every shade and style, just received direct from) 
Eurvoe, ant setec ei for nts special use, all of which will be manufactured in the | 
fasniovable and eleg int manaer, with every regard to that faithfulness of workmanship) 
that for lS years has chiracerized his estaolishment. For cash only—but at prices | 
cometiig with the cheapest in the city—while he guarantees his articles shall be the 
very best and in every resp? -t equal in quailty to those the most costly. 


Mr. ©. #8. Babcock, long and favorably Known as a fashionable and tasteful cutter, is 


re-eagaged, and ©.C. asserts confidently that one trial of his establishment wili induce 
continued patronage. 

Gentiemen wio are in want of superior garments, at the VERY CHEAPEST RATES, will) 
do well to call on . CUARLES COX, Agent tor the Original Cash 
Tailoring “stablishment, No. 9 Wall-st., cor. New-st., (Sign of the Golten Fleece.) 

N.B.—Making and Tamming respectfully solicited and promptly attended to, at p ices 
commensurate withthe above. Ladies’ Habits, &c. nov.15-Im. 


FIRST PREMIUM AWARDED FIVE YEARS. | 


R. OLIVER B. GOLDSMITH, the American Penman, is now teaching his beauti 


i-| 
fulsystemof Peamanship, to all, (oldand young,) for the nominal sum of THREE, 
Apply early at the Academy, 289 Broadway, La Farge 
, daily, for Ladies. Gentlemen at 94M. and 3 and7 
For Sale, Goldsmith’s “Gems of Penmanship.” 


V 
DOLLARS, and no extracharge. 
Buildings. Class a.m 
P.M. Private instruction given. } 
Extract of a Letter from the Hon. John Q. Adams, Ex-President of the United States. | 
* Your ‘Gems of Penmanship’ is executed with great elegance, and is among the) 
choicest specimens of Penmanship that have ever seen.” 
From the New York Courier & Enquirer. 
© The Chirographic artis much more important to mankind than it is generally con- 
ideredYaad Mr. Goldsmith may very wel! claim to be considered at its head.’’ 
From the New World. | 
“Mr, Goldsmith has no rival in this country as a penman, or as a teacher of his art.’| 
From the Boston Morning Post. | 
“ Mr. Goldemith, judging from wiat we have seen, we must pronounce him unrivalled, 
n the use of the Pen.” Nov.15-1f. 


LIFE INSURANCE, 
CAPITAL $2,500,000, 


T ITE insured entitled to participation of profitson both European and American poli 
cies. 


NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 
OF LONDON. 
UNITED STATES BOARD OF LOCAL DIRECTORS, 


Orrick 74 WaLL STREeEt. 
JACOB HARVEY, Esq., Chairman. } 
John 1. Palmer, Esq. 

Jonathan Goodhue, Esq. 
James Boorman, Esq. 
George Barclay, Esq. 
Samuel S. iiowland, Esq. 
Gorham A Worth, Esq. 


New York. 


J 


PIANOFORTE MANUFACTURER, P 


land bound in 2 vols,, } Russis, with an Index to Piaces.— $55,00. 


‘inanner at the lowest prices. 


Samuel M. Fox, Esq. 
Clement C. Biddle, Esq. 
Sears C, Watker, Esq- 


Louis A. Godey, Esq. Philadelphia. 


George A. Graham, Esq. 
LEANDER STARR, Manager, and General Agent forthe United States» 
and British N. A. Colonies. 


Physicians to the Society, (Medical Examiners) 
J. KEARNY RODGERS, M.D ,110 Bleecker Street. 
ALEXANDER E. HOSACK, M.D., 101 Franklin Street. { xew York. 
E. ARNOULT, M.D, 366 Broadway. 


BANKERS, 
The MERCHANTS’ BANK OF NEW YORK, 

SoLiciTor. 
WILLIAM VAN HOOK, Esq.,39 Wall-street. 

The following are among the advantages held out by this institution, which are of 
great importince to the assured, aud such as are seldom offered by Life Insurance 
Companies, viz :— 

Tae peculiar atv intage secured to the assured by the principles of the Loan Depart- 
meat, (aus olending the utility of a Savings Bank with Life Insurance ! 

A largesun to be permanently invested ia the United States in the names of three 


of the Local Directors,(as Trustees)—available always tothe assured as a Guarantee. 


Fund. 

The paymentof annually, half-yearly, quarterly, or monthly. 

No charge for stamp duty, 

Ff policy days allowed after each payment of premium becomes due, without forfeiture 
ef policy. 

Traveiling leive extensive and liberal; and extra premiums on the most moderate 
sca'e. 

Conditions in the policy less onerous to the assured than usual in cases of Life As- 
surance. (See pamphiet ) 

The actual and declared profits (published in successive Reports) affording sure data 
for crlcalatims of vtiueof the bonus” in this institution. These profits will at 
each division be PAID IN Casu if desired. 

Being unconnected with Marine or Fire Insurance. 

The ra es * for life with profits” are aad than those of any other foreign Company 
EFFECTING Lire INsuRANCEIn New York, 

The pibite are respectfully requested to examine the distinguishing principles of this 
institution —theirtables of ra\es —tieir distribution of profits—and the facilities afford- 
ed by their Loan Department —before deciding toinsure elsewhere. 

A Medical Examineris in attendance at tue office daily, at 12 o’clock noon, and 3 


o’clock, P.M. Fee paid by the Society. 
J. LEANDER STARR, General Agent. 


{Sept 6. 
MASTIC CEMENT. 
ESSRS. J. & PRANKLANDand THOWAS HARRIS beg to recommend to the 

! attention of all persons interested in buildings, their much anp:oved Mastic, which 
is the most durable and beaatiful composition ever yet invented for covering the exte- 
rior of dwelling houses or public buildings, in imitation of marble or stone; no lime or 
water enters into the composition of the Mastic, which consists of boiled linseed oil, 
of a thick consistence, which, with the oxides and carbonate of lead. and other ingre- 
dients,forms a cement impervious to water, hard as a stone, and of great durability. 
Specimens may be seen and every information given on application to 

Nov 15-3 n. CHAS. H. MOUNTAIN, Architect, 17 Wall-st., N.Y. 

N.B.—Mr. C. 1f. Mountain has at present a vacancy in his office for a youth who has 
a taste for drawing. 


M RADER, 46 Chatham Street, New York,dealer in imported Havana ane Frincipy 
e Segars in a!! their variety. 
Og Leaf Tobacco for Segar Manufacturers, and Manufactured Tobacco, [Ju7-ly. 


CTORIAL WORKS GREATLY REDUCED IN PRICE.—IMPORTED BY ED- 
MUND BALDWIN, No. 155 BROADWAY. 

1. THE PICTORIAL HISTORY OF ENGLAND, being a History of the People as 
well as a History of the Kingdom, from 55 before Christ to the end of the Reign of 


\George 1il., in 8 vols., super royal, 8vo., cloth., wiih many hundred wood cuts.— Price 
‘authorized version, wilh original Notes by John Kitto, and many bundred wood cuts 


35,00. 
2. THE PICTORIAL BIBLE, being the Old and New Testament, according to the 


large d5vo., cloth. —$10,00 


vols. 
A.W will take Acknowledgments of Deeds) 3. THE Pt{CTORIAL HISTORY OF PALESTINE and the PHYSICAL GEOGRA 
/PHY anu sAPUnAL HISTORY of the HOLY LAND, by John Kitto, 1300 Engravings, 


| 2 vols., super coyal 8vo , cloth.—$6,00. 


4. LONDO™, forming 51x volumes, in super royal 8vo., extending to 2500 pages and 


containing 600 wood cuts, bound in cioth — ¢13,50 


5. KNIGUE’S LIB" ARY EDITION of SHAKSPEARE, |2vols., 8vo. cloth.—$27,00. 
6. THE LIBRAKY OF ENTERTAINING KNOWLEDGE, iljustrated with upwards 


The undersigned (distinct) 
‘of 1000 Engravings.—Publisved under the superintendence of the ** Society for the 
Diffusion of Useful Kaowledge.”—43 vols., \2mo , bound in cioth, lettered. —$35,00. 


* Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge,”’ complete 


Also,—The MAPS of the 
LtSept.20-1f. 


FLOWERS, BOQUETS, &c. 
ILLIAM LAIRD, Florist, 17th Street, 4th Avenue, (Union Square), N.Y., hasal- 
ways on hand, and for sale at moderate prices, Greenhouse plants of all the mos} 


jesteemed species and varieties; also, hardy Herbacious Piants, Shrubs, Grape vines,a&c, 
Orders for Fruit and Ornamenta! Trees, supplied at the lowestrates. Bouquets of choice 
flowers tastefully put up at all seasons. 


N.B.— Experienced Gardeners to lay out andkeep in order gardens, prune Grape, &c. 


‘Gentlemen supplied withexperienced Gardeners, and Gardeners of character with pla 
ces. 


Ap. 20 tf. 


OLD AND SILVER WATCHES, RETAILED AT WHOLESALE PRICES, BY 


| J. WILLISTON, Dealer in Watches, No 1 Courtlandt Street, Up-stairs, cor. 


8:oadway.—Ali Watches soid at this establishment, warranted to perform well, or the 
money refunded. Wa ches, Clocks. Musical Boxes, and Jewelry, repaired in the best 
Arrangements have been made with Mr. Wm. A. Gam- 
vie, whose reputation as watch repairer is unsurpassed, having been engaged for nine 
years inthe most celebrated manvufactories in Europe, enables him to repair the most 
complicated work that can be produced. 

T J. WILLISTON, 


tug Trade work promptly done on reasonable terms. 
Nov 8-ly. No. 1 Courtlandt Street, Up Stairs. 


| 
GUNTER’S DINING SALOON, 


No. 147 Fulton Street, New York. 

HH H. GUNTER having taken the above house, begs ieave respectfully to inform 
| e his numerous friends in the City and Country that the Establishment has under 
tus charge undergone a thorough renovation, and it now affords one of the most ele- 
sant andeligible places of refreshment in the City, for visitors or those whose business 
or professional pursuits require them Lo be in the lower part of thecity duringihe hours 
of Meals. 

| H. H. G. would also assure those who may be disposed to favor him with their pa- 
tronage, that while the viands shallin all cases be the best the markets can aiford, the 
charges willat all times be confined within the limits of the most rigid economy 

tie Open on Surdays. Ju.l4-6m. 


DR. POWELL, M D., 
Oculist and Operative Surgeon, 261 Broadway cor. Warren Street. 
TTENDS to DISEASES OF THE EYE, and to operations upon that organ from 9 
XL to4 P.M. His method of treating AMAUROSIS has been highly successful, This 
‘aifection is frequently far advanced before the suspicions of the patient are aroused, 
ithe disease often arising withoul any apparent cause, aud the eye exhibiting very little 
morbid change. The more prominent symptoms are gradual ob. curity and Impairment 
lof vision, objects at first ooking misty or confused—in reading, the letters are not dis- 
‘tinctly defined, but run into each other—vision becomes more and more indistinct ; 
sometimes only portions of objects being visible, dark moving spots or motes seem to 
idoat in the air, flashes of light a:e evolved, accompanied by pain, giddiness, and a sense 
lof heavinessinthe brow or temple,too frequently by neglect or maltreatment, ter 
minating in totalloss of vision. 
| CATARACTS and OPACITIES or Specks on the Bye, are effectually removed. The 
| nost inveterate cases of STRABISMUS or SQUINTING cured in a few minutes. 
ARTIFICIAL EYES INSERTED witheut pain or operation, that can with difficulty 
ibe distinguished frem the patural. 
| SPECTACLES.—Advice given as to the kind of glasses suitable to particular de- 
fects. Residence and offices 26] Broadway (cor. Warren-st.) Sept.13-ly. 
| FIRST PREMIUM DAGUERRIAN MINIATURE GALLERY, 
Corner of Broadway and Fulton Street, New York. 
| «@ T this Gallery Miniatures are taken which, for beauty of colour, tone, and effect, 
j A can at all times recommend themselves ; and Which are at least equal to any that 
‘nave been heretotore executed. M. B. BRADY respectfully invites the attention of 
| he citizens of New York, and of strangers visiting the City, to the very fine specimens 
tof DAGUERREOTYPE LIKENESSEsS on exhibition at his Establishment; believing 
‘thal they will meet the approbation of the intelligent Public. Mr. Brady has recently 
|made considerable improvement in his mode of taking Miniatures, particularly with re- 
gard totheir dur bility and colouring, which he thinks cannot be surpassed, and which 
‘in ali cases are warranted to give satisfaction. Thecotouring department isin the hands 
of a competent and practica! person, ard in which Mr. B. begs to claim superiority. 
| JP? The American Institute awarded a First Fremium, at the late Fair,to Mi. M. B. 
BRADY forthe most EFFECTIVE Miniatures exhibited. 
| *,* Instructions carefully given in the Art.— Plates, ¢ 
'plied. M. B. 


| TOSEPH GILLOTT’S CROTON PEN—A new article, which for elasticity and deli- 
cacy of point, surpasses any pen hithertomade by Mr.Gillott. It possesses a greater 
degree of strength than other fine pointed pen, thus making of amore durable charac- 
ter. 
The style in which these Pens are put up will prove attractive in all sections of this 
country, each card having a beautifully engraved view of the following points of the 
Great Croton Aqueduct. 
The Dam at Croton River. 

** Aqueduct Bridge at Sing Sing. 


Dases, Apparatus’s, &c.,sup- 
BRADY. {Apl9 


View of the Jet at 
Fountain in the Park, New York. 

in Union Park, 
The low price at which these Pens are offered, combined with the quality and style 
must render them the most populer of any offered to the American public. 
JOSEPII GILLOTT’S AMERICAN PEN--An entirely new article of Barrei Pen, com- 


vining strength with considerable elasticity, for sale to the trade b 
June 8. HENRY JESSOP, 9] John-st. 


CHEAP AND QUICK TRAVELLING TO THE WESTERN STATES, 
CANADA, &c, FOR 1845, 
FROM TAPSCOTT’S EMIGRATION OFFICE, 

South Street, corner Maiden Lane 
FALO in 36 hours. CLEVELAND in 60 hours. 
DETROIT in 4 days. 

MILWAUKIE, RACINE, SOUTHPORT, and CHICAGO in 6 days. 

TORONTO, HaMILTON, QUEENSTON, &c., CANADA, in 2} to 3 days. 

TT Subscriber having made arrangements with various first class lines of boats on 
the Erie, Pennsylvania, Vhio, and Wabash Canals, Buffalo and Central Railroads, 
'&c., Steamboats on the North River, Lakes Ontario, Erie, Huron, and Michigan, and the 
|Ohio and Mississippi Rivers, Steamboats and Railroads to Philadelphia, and Baltimore, 
\&c , are enabled to forward Emigrants and others to any part of the Western States and 
Canada, inthe very shortest time, and at the lowest possible rates. 

Persons going West are invited to call at the office and examine the ‘* Emigrant’s 
Travelling Guide,” showing the time, distance, rates of passage, extra baggage, &c., 
to almost any partof the Union. Parties in the country wishing one of the above 
Guides, will have the same forwarded, or any information will be cheerfully communi 


yl0-tf, corner Maiden Lane, 


[air by addressing, post paid, W. & J, T. TAPSCOTT South-st., 
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G. B. CLARKE, | 
FASHIONABLE TAILOR, 

No. 132 William Street, 3 doors West of Fulton. 

B. CLARKE returns thanks for the extensive patronage bestowedon his estab- 

e lishment during the last twelve months, and atthe same time would inform the 
readers of ‘* The Angio American,” that his charges for the first quality of Garments ts 


much below that of other Fashionable Houses located in heavier rented \horougntares. || 


The style of the work will be similar to that of Bundage, Tryon & Co , with whose es- 
tablishment G. B. C. was for a long pericd connected. j 
GENERAL SCALE OF PRICEs. 1 
Fine Cloth Dress Coats from_...... 
“ Blk Cass Pants 6,00 to 8 "50 
Satin Vests of the very best quiiity..... 
PRICES FOR MAKING AND TRIMMING. 
John Clarke, formerly of 29 New Bond Street, London. 
uy A Specimen Coat always lo be seen. 
(Mr8-tf.) G. B CLARKE, 132 William Street. 


WELLINGVFON TORONTO. 
CORNER OF WELLINGTON (LATE MARKET) AND CHURCH STREETS. 
ITE Subscribers beg to announce that the above Hotel, situate in (he centre of bu- 
siness, and adjaceni to tue Steamboat Landings and Staze Office, has seen newly, 
furnished with the utmost regard to the comfort of Families and Craveilrs. The bu- 
siness will be conducted by Mr INGLIS, who, for seveu years, Superiutended the 
North American Hotel, while occupied by Mr. Wm. Campbell. 

The Table will be oleacifally supplied with the Sub-tastials and Luxuries of the 
Season, aid the Cellaris s'ocked witu a selection of the choicest Wines aud Liquoas 
From their exverience, and a strict attention to the comfort andconvenience of the 
Guests, they re-pectfully solicit a share o! puolic patronaze. 

€Excelient aud Extensive Stabling attached to the Hotel. 
y3l-tf. BELL & INGLIS. 


TAPSCOTT’S GENERAL EM'GRATION OFFiCE, 
Sourn Streeet, corner Marpen Lane. 
ARRANGEMENTS FOR 1845. j 
ERSONS about sending for their trieuds ia any part of the Old Country are respect-| 
fully informed by the Subscribers, that the same system that characterized their 
house, ani gave such uabounded satisfuction the past year, will be continued throug? 
the season of 1845 

The gre at increase in this branch of their business, and to g've satisfaction to al! par- 
ties, necessitates one of the firm to remain in Liverpoo! to give his personal attention 
to the same, therefore the departure of every passeng +rfrom that place wil! be superia- 
tended by Mr. WM. TAPSCUPrT, and the utmost confidence may be f It that those sent 
for willhave quick despatch and proper care taken by him to see them placed on board 
ship in ascomfortable a manner as possibile. etter proof that such willbe the case 
cannot be adduced than the punctua! and sitisfactory mannerin which the business 
was transacted through the past emigrating season. The ships for which the Subscri- 
bers are Agents Comprise the 

NEW LINE OF LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 
THE ST. GEORGE'S LINE OF LIVERPOOL PACKETS anp tHe UNITED LINE 
OF LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 

Making a ship from Liverpoo! every five days—the possibility of delay is therefore pre- 
cluded. The well established character of th se Lines renders further comment unne 
cessary ; suffice it therefore to say, that the Subscribers guarantee to give satisfaction 
to all parties who may send for their friends through them. In all cases where those 
sent for decline coming out, the full amount of money paid fortheir passage will be re 
funded. Afree passage to Liverpool from any port in lre:and or Scotland can be se- 
cured. Apply or address (post paid), W &J T.TAPSCOTT, 

South Streetcor. Msiden Lane. 

Agency in Liverpoo!— 

Myl0-tf) WM. TAPSCOTT, or GEO. RIPPARD & SON, 96 Waterloo Road. 


DAGUERREOTYPES 
LUMBE DAGUERRIAN GALLERY & PHOTOGRAPHIC DEPOT, 251 Broadway 
corner of Murray-street, (over Tenney’s Jewelry Stor). awarded the Medal. fou 
Premiums, and two ‘highest honors,” at the Erhibitions at Boston, New York, and Phila 
— respectively, for the best Pictures and Apparatus ever exhibited. 
rice of these superb Photographs reduced to thatof ordinary ones at other places 
sotna’ no one need now sit for an ordinary likeness on the score of economy.—Taker 
in any weather. 
Piumbe’s Premium and German Cameras, Instructions, Plates, Cases, &c. &c., for 
warded to any desired point, at lower rates than by any other manufactory. 
WANTED—Two or three skilful operators. Apply as above 


DRAFTS ON GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 
oor wishing to remit money to their friends in any part of England, Ireland 


THOMAS 8S. CUMMINGS, 
MINIATURE PAINTER. 
THOMAS CUMMINGS, JR., 
ARTIST AND PORTRAIT PAINTER. 
Rooms No. 50 Walker Street. 
ROULSTONE’S RIDING SCHOOL, 
No 137 anp 139 Mercer Street, New York. 
\ R. ROUVULSTONE has the honour of informing the Public and the Patrons of the 
i Establishmen’, that the Schoo! is now open Day and Evening for Equestrian tui- 
tion and Exercise Rising 

Since the close of ias, Season the School has undergone thorough repair, and is bril- 
lian'ly lighted with gas. 

The School for Ladies is open daily (Sundays excepted) from 9a.m.to2pmM. For 
Gentlemen from April Ist to Oct. 31st from 6 to 8 o’clock a.M., and from Nov. Ist to 
March 31st from 7 to P.M 

No Gentlemen admitted during the hours appropriated to Ladies. 

IP Gentlemen keeping their horses in this establ.shment, will have the privilege of 
riding them inthe school gratis. ; 

For terms apply at the School, 137 Mercer Street, between Houston and Prince 
Street. Nvi5-3m. 


[dec.6-ly. 


DISBROW S RIDING SCHOOL, 408 BOWERY, 
NEAR ASTOR AND LA FAYETTE PLACE, NEW YORK. 


\ R DISBROW hasthe honour to announce that his School is open Day and Even- 
ing, for Equestrian Tuition and exercise Riding. 


TERMS: 
LECTURE LESSONS. EXERCISE RIDING. 


10 GB] 90 10 
q - 500 6 00 
Single Lessons............. Single 75 


Road do | 
N. B.—Highly trained and quiet Horses, for the Road or Parade, to let. 


EVENING CLASS. 


Lessons 99 OO | 20 SIO OO 
RULES. 


I—Al\! Lessons or Rides paid for on commencing. 

2—One hour allowed on each Lesson or Ride in School. 

3—One hour and a half to a Lesson the Road. 

4—Hours for Ladies, from 9a.M.to3P M. 

5—Hours for Gentlemen, from 3to 5, and from 7 to 9} P.M. 

6 —No Gentiemen admitted during the hours appropristed to Ladies. 

7—Only 3 months allowed for a Course of Lessons or Rides. 

N.B.—The Schoo! has been refi ted and furnished with Stoves. Ladiesin delicate 
nealth need be under no apprehension of taking cold. 

Acardof address isreques‘ted previous to commencing. Nev.15-2m. 


4ENTLEMEN or Families going to Europe or elsewhere. who would disencumber 

TI themseives of their superfluous effects such as WEAKING APPAREL, either 
Ladies or Gentiemen’s, JEWELRY, FIRE ARMS, &c. &c., by sending for the Subscri- 
ver, Will Obtain a liberal and fair price forthe same. il! LEVETT, 

Office No. 2 Wall-stieet, N.Y. 

Families and gentlemen attended at their residence by appointment. 

Ic? All orders left at the Subscriber's Office, or sent through the Post Office, will be 
ounctually attended to. My24-ly. 


HOTEL DE PARIS. 
NTOINE VIGNES, one of the late proprietors of the Perkins’ House, Boston, re 
spectfully informs his friends and the travelling public,that he has opened the 


house No. 290 Broadway, entrance on Reade Stree',calied the HOTEL DE PARIS, 


where he will be happy to accommedate those who may pationise him, with Board and 
Looging, by the day, week or month, on the most reasonable te:ms. 

The table wi'l be furnishee with the best the market atlords, andthe Wines and Li- 
nors of very superior quality. Oct.4-3m. 


CHURCH.—PARLOUR AND CHURCH BARREL ORGANS. 

HE subscriber continues to manufacture Organs in the most superior man- 
ner, and upon liberal terms. 

Also, those most useful Instraments—Church Barrel Organs—of which he 


Scotland, or Wales, can be supplied with dra‘ts payuble at sight without discount was the first to introduce into this country—and for country Churches where 


for any amount from £1 upwards, at the following places, viz. :— 

IN ENGLAND—The National and Provincial Bank of England; Messrs. J. Barned & 
Co., Exchange and D scount Bank, Liverpool; Messrs. Jas. Bult, Son & C ., London-- 
and branches throughout England and Wales. Ps t 


Organists cannot be procured, ‘hey are invaluable. — 


He has bee» awarded the first Premiums, Viz. Gold and Silver Medals, for 
he best Orgens, for the last six successive years, at the great Fair of the 


IN IRELAND—The National Bonk of Ireland, and Provincial Bank and branches, American Institute, of this city. 


throughout Ireland. 

IN SCOTLAND—The Eastern Rank of Scotland, National Bank of Scotland, Green 
ock Banking Company, and branches throughout Scotland. 

My !0-tf. w. J. T. TAPS: OTT, South-st.. cor. Maiden Lane. 


GEORGE JARDINE, Organ Builder, 


Aug. 23.—6m. 83 Anthony St. New York. 


NEW ORGAN. 


JOHN HERDMAN & CO’S OLD ESTABL'SHED UNITED STATES. \ R. GEORGE JARDINE, of this city, having lately erected an Organ 


GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND EMIGRANT OFFICE, 
61 South Street, New York. 
HERDMAN, KEENAN & CO., Liverpool. 


in the Prot. Reformed Dutch Church in Franklin St., the subscribers 


caanot refrain from expressing in the present form, their unqualified approba- 
‘tion of the Instrument, with which they have been furnished from his manu- 


ASSAGE to and from Great Britain and Ireland by the regular Liverpool packe: factory. 


ships, sailing every five days. The subscribers in cilling the attention of old), 


They also fee] it to be due to that gentleman, to bear their decided testimony 


countrymen and the public generally, to their unequalled arrangements for ringing in fayour of his character and conduct, as developed in their recent business 


out persons here by their friends, beg to state, that after this year the ousiness of the 


house at Liverpool will be conducted by its branch, uader the name of Herdman. |‘Tansacilous with him. 


Keenan & Co Those senting for their friends *hroug' this estab ishment, wil! at once 


A person so liberal in his terms, and true to his engagements, so honourable 


See the greatimportance of having a orsnch of the house in Liverpool, as it will pre- jin his dealings and courteous in bis manners, can not fail (in their opinion) to 


clude all uanecessary delay of the emigrant The ships employed in this Line are)! 
wellknown to be of the first and largest class, ani very fast sailers,c mmanded by. 


‘commend himself to the confidence of the Religious community, as an Organ 


kind and experienced men; and as they sail every five days from Liverpool, offers) Builder; and to secure for himself a large share of public patronage in theline 
every facility that can be furnishei. With such superior arrangements, tlie svoscri-| of his profession 


bera look forward for a continuation of that patronage which has been so liberally ex 
tended to them for so many years past, andin case of any of themengaged do not em. 
bark, the passage money will be refunded as customary. | 

oe ene passage from the various ports to Liverpeol, can also be secured, if |B 
require 

Drafts and Bills of Exchange.—Those remitting money to their friends may rely i: 
will be done swtiefactorily by thet: remitting the amountthey wish sent, at the rate of 
$5 per pound sterling, with the name andaddress of ‘he person for whom it is intend- 


New York, July 14, 1845, 
Signed hy Jes. B. Hardenberg, Pastor of the Church. Ben. Wood, John 
arringer, D. T. Blauvelt, Theo Brett, Matthew Duff. Henry Esler, Leon’d. 


‘Bleecker Stephen Williamson, Harman Blanwett, members of the consistory. 


C.N. B. Ostrander, Levi Apgar, Peter Vannest, Organ Committee. 
Aug. 23 —6m, 


ed. A draft will then be forwarded pe; first packet, ship, or steamer, and a receipt for}! 
same returned by mail. Drafts a:e made payable at the following Banking Insti'utions | 
on demand, without any charge, viz:— 1} 
In England, Messrs. James Bult, Son & Co..Bankers, London: Messrs. J. Barnes | 
& Co., Exchange and Discount Bank, Live: pool; National Provincial Bank of England | 


J. BYRNE’S CHEAP CASH TAILORING ESTABLISHMENT, 
No 26 Ann Srreet, 
Would respectfully call the attention of the public to his following low li 


and Branches throughout England and Wiles. Yorkshire District Bank and Branches. of prices :— 


Birmingham Baskiag Company, Lancaster Banking Company. | 
In Ireland—National Bank of treland, and Provincial Bank of Ireland, and thei: || 
branches in all the principal towns throughout the country. 1] 
In Scotland, Greenock Sanking Company ; in Glasgow and Greenock, Eastern Bank) 
of Scotland and Branches. {| 
For further particulars, apply, if by letter, post-paid, to | 
JOHN HERDMAN & CO.,61 South-st., N. York. 
HERDMAN, KEENAN & CO . Liverpool. 
N.B.—First class ships are despatched from New York to New Orleans, Mobile || 


Fine Dress and Frock Coats ............ $12,00 
Making and Trimming ...........-....... 5,00 to 8,00 
Cassimere Pants ... 4,00 to 8,00 
Making and Trimming ...........-..-... 1,50 to 2,00 
Making and Trimming .....-.-.-....-... 1,50 to 2,00 

The proprietor feels assured that for style and workmanship, he cannot b 


Charleston, and Savannah, dusing the fall of e»ch year, by which freight and passen- | urpassed by any house in the city. 


gers are taken at the lowest rates. We will also be prepared to forward passenger: | 


and their baggage, on arrival from Europe, to all parts of the interior, by the different), 
canal and railroad routes, at the lowest rates, Noy.8-tf. | | 


chasing elsewhere. 


Gentlemen are requested to call and examine for themselves before pur 
Aug.30-tf. 
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STEAM BETWEEN NEW-YORK AND LIVERPOOL. 

HE Great Western Steam-ship Co.’s steam ship GREAT WESTERN, Captain Ma- | 

thews ; and their new lrun Steam-snip GREAT Capt. Hosken, are | 
Pointed to sail during the year 1545, as follows :— 

FROM LIVERPOOL, 


FROM NEW-YORK. 


Great Western Saturday 17th May | Great Western Tuursday 12th June | 
Great Western do July | Great Western do Bist July. 
Great Britain do 2d Aug. j Great Britain Saturday 30ch Aug | 
Great Western do 23d Aug. | Great Western Thursday [sth Sept | 
Great Britain do 27th Sep. | Great Britain Saturday 25th Uc 

Great Western do llth Oct. ; Great Western Thursday oth Nov | 


Great Britain do 22d Nov. | Great Satuiday Dee | 
Passage money per Great Western, from New-York to Liverpool, $100, and $5 Stew 


ard’s fee. 
For freight or passage, apply to RICHARD IRVIN, 98 Front-street. 


SANDS’S SARSAPARILLA, 

FOR THE REMOVAL AND PERMANENT CURE OF ALL DIS; 
EASES ARISING FROM AN [MPURE STATE OF THE BLOODt 
OR HABIT OF THE SYSTEM. 

The operation of this preparation is three-fold. It acts as a toric, strengthening the 
diges ive power and restoring the 4; peti.c, as an aperient, peculiarly suited and gentle 
in its laxative effect, and as an antis« plic, puriiying the fluics of the body, and ne utia- 
izing in the blood the active principleef @seuse. ‘Lhe mony weil authe nucated cures 
vf Scrofula of the most malignant cha acter, wrought by Sands’s Sarsapa tila. have 
given eand deserved celebilty Buticis not «lone in Scrofuia ner in the class 
of diseases to which it belongs, that this preparation has been toung beneficial. Iisa 
specific In many diseases of tue -kin, and mey be administered with javourable results 


jjta all; it also exercises a controling influence in billous compiaints; and whenthe sys- 


New-York, Jan. 27, 1545. My 10-tf. jfrem has been debilitated either by the use of powertul mineral medicines or other 
Ur | auses, It will be found an excellent restorative. 
NEW LINE OF LIVERPUOL PACKETS. \| The following interesting case is presented, and the reader invited to its careful peru- 


O sail from NEW YORK on the 26th and from LIVEKPOUOL on the ilth of each |sa). Comment on such evideoce is unnecessary. 


month:— 

FROM NEW YORK. FROM LIVERPOOL. 
SHERIDAN, Capt. F. A. Depeyster,26 Sept | SHERIDAN, Capt. Depeyster, 11th Nov. | 
GARRICK, Capt. B. 1. Trask, Oct. | GARRICK, Capt. B. Trask, Dec. 
ROSCIUS, Capt Asa Eidiidge, Nov. | RUSULUS, Capt. Asa Eldrigge, Jan. | 
SIDDONS, Capt. E. B Cobb, Dec. | SIDUVONS, Capt. E. B. Cobo, lith Feb 

These ships are all of the first class, upwards of 1100 tons, builtin the city of New, 
York, with such improvements as combine great speed with uausual comfort tor pas- 
sengers. 

Sveey care has been taken in the arrangement of their accommodations. Tne price! 
ef passage leace 1s $100, for which ampie stores will be provided These ships are) 
commanded by experienced masters, Who will make every exertion to give generai sa-, 
tisfaction. 

Neither the Caotains or owners of the ships willbe responsible for any letters, parcei- 
or packages sent by thea,uniess regular bills of aden are signed therefor. For freight 
Or passage, apply to i“ K. COULLINS & Vo , 56 South-st., N.Y., or to 
BROWN, sdiPLEY & Co., Liverpool. 

Letters by the Packets willbe charged 12) cents per s ngie sleet, 50 cents per ounce, 
and newspapers | ceat each, 


UG Messrs. E &. Coilins & Co. respectfully request the Publishers of Newspapers | 


to discoatinue all Advertisements not in their names of their Liverpool Packets, viz:— 
the Roscius, Siddons, Sheridan and Garrick. To preveat disappoiatments,. notice is 
hereby given, that contracts for passeagers Can only be made with them. My24-tf. 


NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKEDS. 
oe from NEW YORK on the Ith, and from LIVERPOOL on the 26th of every 
month: — 


Ships. Captains, FROM NEW YORK. FROM LIVERPOOL. || 
WATERLOO, W. it. Allen, | Nov. 11, Mar. 11, July 11 | Dec 26, Ap 26, Aug 26, | 
Joun R. Skippy, Wom. Skiddy, | Dec. 11, April 11, Aug. 11) Jan 26, My 26, Sep: 20.) 


STEPHEN WuitNeEyY, | Thompson, Jau. li, May 11, Sept 11 | Feb26,Ju 26. Occ 26, 
VIRGINIAN, A. Meirn. | Feb. 11, June li, Oct. li | Mar26, Jul 26, Nov 26. 
The qualities and accommodations of the above ships, and the reputation of thelr, 
commauders, are well kaown. Every exertion will be made to promote th» comtor: of 
assengers and the interests of importers. The owner will not be respoasiole for any| 
etter, parcel, or package,sent by the above ships. forwhicha billoi ladiug is not signed. 
For freight or passage, applyto ROBERT KERMIT, 76 South-street. My24-ly. 


NEW YORK AND LIVERPJOOL LINE OF PACKETS, 
AILING from New York on the 6th, and from Liverpoo! onths 2ist of each month | 
excepting taat when the day of saliing fail on Suaday the Ship will be dispatched| 
on the succeeding day. . 

Ships. Captains. From New York. | From Liverpool. 
Ashburtoa, iI. Huttleston, Jan. 6, May 6, Sept. 6, | Feb. 21, June 21. Oct. 
Patrick Henry, Delano, Feb. 6, June 6, Oct. 6,| Mar. 21, July 21, Nov.2i, 
Independsnce, F.P. Allen, Mar. 6, July 6, Nov. 6,| April2l, Aug. 21, Dec. 21, 
Heary Clay. Ezra Nye, Apnl6, Aug. 6, Dec. 6,| May 21, Sept. 21, Jan. 21, 

These ships are of a very Superior Character; are not surpassed eithe: in point of 
elegance and comfort of their Cabia accommoda) ions, or for their fast sailing qualities | 
and offer groat inducements to siippers,to waom every facility will be granted. j 

Taey ace commanded by experienced and able men, whose exertions will always be 

evoted tothe promotion of the convenience and comfort of passengers. | 

The price of passage outward is now fix :d at $100, for which ample stores of every 
description wiil be providec, save Winesand Liquors, which can at all times be obtained 
upon application to the Ste wards. is 

gge Neither the Captains or Owners of the Ships will be responsible for any Letters, 
Parcels, or Packages seat bythem, ualess regular Bills of Lading are signed therefor | 


1S STRANGER THAN Fiction.”—Let THE Facts SPEAK FOR THEMSELVES.— 
The following certificete is only another link in the great chain of testimony to its 
nerls. Let the afflicted :ead and be convinced; whatit has done once, it will do 
again. 
° Charlestown, Mass., Sept. 23, 1845. 

This may certify that my son, now aged seventeen, has been for ten years afflicted 
with the Scrofuteus Humor. At the age of seven years he had the measles, which 
vrovably caused this humor to muke its appearance in a most singular way, covering 
inis body from his bead to his feet with small tumors. I consulted a Doctor of Meai- 
tine, and be exainined him three days in succession, and not understanding his case, 
advised me to consult Dr. Rogers, of New Yo k,! then being a resident of that city. 
after a long and critical eXamina‘lon, having more than thirty o\her medical gentiemen 
vith tim at the time, ne pronounced it Scrofula, or King’s Evil The chiid was then 
orescrived for, and Commenced taking wedical drugs from that time. He grew worse 
until June of 1537, and then his bones became affected in consequence of the meicury 
\\uat bad been given him A pieceof bone came away trom his under jaw, in the first 


‘|pace, as large as an English walnut, a piece from his forehead as large as a + ixpence, 


‘ind apiece from near the crownof his head. It then Went to the back and side, and 
jiischarged in three piaces. From thence to ene o his limbs, separating, in conse- 
juence of the ulceration, the muscies and cord from the bones of the ancle joint on 
jthe back part. He had at one time fifteen runniug s res or issucs from the glands of 

he throat and those places [have mentioned. In 18401 lived in Portsmoutn, N.H., 
wand he was attacked with a Rheumatic Fever, which settled in one of his hips, which 
swelled as large as three of the other. Being under medica] treatment, they gave him 
| audanum until he lost hisreason—tien | became alarmed and sent for a Thompsonian . 
)dis medicine helped tis hip and restored his mind and reason. The third time he was 
jatiacked with tals fever in 1842, when hearing of Dr. Sands’s Sarsaparilla, and being 
verfectiy satisfied that #1! other medicines haa failed of effecting a cure, ] sent and 
srocured six botties, and by the time he nad taken it ali |censidered him well. Those 
jolaces healed —he became bright and lively—colour came to bis face and lips— from that 
ane till the full of 1844, iis complaints n ver troubling him. At that time he became 
feal, which continued until last March, when his righteye became affected ; from that 

» the lefteye, covering the sightof the eye sothat he was in a great measure deprived 
of sight 

Knowing that Dr. Sands's Sarsaparilla was the only medicine that had ever done him 
any good, | applied to Mr. Fowle, Apothecary at Boston, formore. He has taken fifteen 
follars’ worth, waich has removed the humour from his eyes and hearing and he now 
ippears to be cured, and radically so. | verily believe all this latter trouble might have 
avoided if I had continued thoroughly the use of Dr. Sands's Sarsspariija when 
he was under the influence of the med.cire the first time. 

These are the simple statements of the facts of the case, and! fee! it my duty to 
nake those facts known to the public, for the benefit of t ose who may be afflicted in 
ike manner: feeling a full conviction the cure has been effected solely from the effect 
of this invaluable medicine. HANNAI W. BECK, 228 Main st. 


Suffulk, ss Boston, Oct. 13, 1845. —Then personally appeared the above-named Han- 
aah W. Beck, and inade solemn oath that the above certificate, by her subscribed, and 
statements therein contained, are true.— Before me, JAMES RICE, 

Justice of tae Peace. 

For further particulars and conclusive evidence of its superior value and efficacy ,see 
pamphlets, which may be obtained gratis 

Prepared and sold, wholesale and retail, by 

A. B.& D. SANDS, Druggist, 79 Fulton-st., 273 Broadway, 77 East Broadway, N.Y. 

Sold also by Druggists generally throughout the United States and Canada. Price $1 
ver bottle, six bottles for $5. Johu Holland & Co., Montreal! ; John Musson, Quebec ; 
J. W. Brent, Kingsion; 8S. T. Urquhart, Toronto; T. Birkle, Hamilton, Canada; Agents 
for the Proprietors by special appointment. 


or freight or passage, apply to 
GRINNELL, MINTURN & Co., 78 South-st., N.Y., or to 
My3i-tf. CILAPMAN, BOWMAN & Co., Liverpoo!. 


LONDON LINE PACKETS. 
To saiL oN THE Ist, LOTH AND 20TH OF EVERY MONTH. 

HIS LINE OF PACKETS wil! hereafter be coimposed of the following ships, which, 
will succeed each other, in the order in woich they are named, sailing punctually! 
from New York and Portsmouta on the Ist, 10th and 20th, and from London on the 7th,| 
17th and 27th of every month throughout the year, viz.:— 


From Portsmouth. | 


Snips. } Captains. | From New York. | 
St. James F.R Meyers Jan. 1,May 1, Sept. 1 Feb. 20, June 20, Oct. 20, 
Northumberland & Griswold | 10, 10, 10 March I, July 1, Nov. 1 
Gladiator R. 1, Baating = | 20, 20, 20 10, 10, 10 
Mediator Chadwick Feb. 1, June 1,0ct. 1 20, 20, 20 
Switz?rland & Koight 10, 10 april 1,Aug. 1,Dec. 1 
Quebec F.B. Webard 20, 20, 20 id, 10 10 
Victoria &.E. Morgan |Marehl,Jaly 1,Nov. J 20, 20, 20 
Wellington Chidwick | 10, 10May I, Jan. 1 
Headrick Hudson '¥. Moore | 20, 20, 20 10, 10, 10 
Prince Albert W.S Sebor jApil 1, Aug. 1, Dec. 1 20, 20, 20, 
Toronto €.G Tinker } 10, 10, 10June 1,Oct. 1,Feb. 1 
Westminster Hovey ‘ | 20, 20, 20 10, 10, 10, 


These ships are all of the first c'ass, and are commanded by able and experienced na- 
vigators. Great care willbe taken that the beds, wines, stores, &c.,are of the best de-| 
iption. 
“The price of cabin passage is now fixed at $100 outward foreach adult, without wines, 
andliquors. Noither the captains nor the owners of these packets will be responsibie, 
for any letters. parcels or pack ages seat by them, unless regularbilis of lading are signed 
herefor. Applyto GRINNELL, MINTURN & Co,78 South-st., oc to 
My2t-tf. JOAN GRISWOLD, 70 South st. 


OLD LINE OF LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 
HE Old Line of Packets for Liverpool will hereafter be despatched in the following. 
order, excepting thit when the sailing day falls on Sunday, the ship will sail on the 


succeeding day, viz:— 
Ships. Masters. 


Days of Sailing from 

Liverpool. 
W.C. Barstow, June 1, Oct. 1, Feb. 1 July 16, Nov. 16, Mar. 16 
S. Bartlett, June 16, Oct. 16, Feb. 16 Aug. 1, Dec. 1, April 1 
\J. Rathbone, July 1, Nov. 1, Mar. 1 Aug. 16, Dec. 16, April16 


\Days of Sailing from New| 
| York 


Cambridge, 
England, 


rd 
Montezuma, (new) A. W. Lowber, July 16, Nov.16, Mar. 16Sept 1, Jan. 1, May 1 
Europe, A G Furber, Aug. 1, Dec. 1, Aftii 1 Sept. 16, Jan.16, May 16 
New York, ‘Thos. B.Cropper, Aug.16, Dec. 16, Aprill6 Oct. 1, Feb. 1, June 1 
Columbus, G. A. Cole, Sept. 1, Jan 1,May 1 Oct. 16, Feb. 16, June 16 


Yorkshire, (new) G. Bailey. Sept.16, Jan. '6,May I6 Nov. 1, Mar. 1, July 1) 

Those ships are not surpassed in point of elegance or comfortin their cabin accommo | 
dations, or in their fast sailing qualities, by any vessels in the trade. 

The commanders are well known as men of character and experience ; and the strict- 
est attention will always be paid to promote the comfort and convenience of passengers | 
Punctuality as regards the days of sailing, will be observed as heretofore. | 

The price of passage outwards,is now fixed at $100, for which ample stores of every 
description will be provided, with the exceptionof wines and liquors, which will be fur-! 
nished by the stewards if required. ‘ ; | 

Neither the captains orthe owners of these ships will be responsible for yeaa 
parcels or packages sent by them, unless regular bills of lading are signed therefor. 


For freight or passage, apply to GOODHUE & Co., 64 Seuth-street, or 
Cc MARSHALL, 38 Burliug-slip, N. 


|jcured of the most obstinate and long-stancing dyspeptic diseases. 


The publicare respectfully requested to remember that itis Sand’s Sarsapariila that 
‘as and 1s constant!y achieving such remarkable cures of the most difficult ciass of dis 
sasesto which the human frame 1s subject, and ask tor Sand’s Sarsapa‘illa, and take 
10 other Ji19-tf. 


PARR’S LIFE PILLS. 


‘BY LAD the following testimonialsin favor of PARR’S LIFE PILLS, which have been 
selected from hundreds of similar ones on account of their recent dates :—_ 
Extract of a Letter from Mr. Sinclair Tousey, Postmaster of Joslin’s Corners, Madison 


County, N.Y. 
November 4th, 1844. 
Messrs. Thomas Roberts & Co —Gentiemen—I am requested to state to you, that Mr. 
i, W. Sturdevant, of Amsterdam, expresses bis great satisfaction at the efficacy of 
Parr’s Life Pills Also,Mr.J Fairchild, of Cazenovia in which opinion Mr. A Beilamy, 
»f Chittenango, aiso fully accords. Inveed,these Pills have superseded ali others in 
New York state—they are not a brisk Pill, but ** slow and sure,’’ and | have never yet 
net withan instance where an invalid has persevered in taking them, that has not been 


S$. TOUSEY. 


Messrs. Thomas Roberts & Co.—Gents—Having used Parr’s Life Pills on several! oc- 

casions when attacked by violent dilious complaints, and having been fully satisfied of 

their efficacy, | beg leave injustice to you, as proprietois of the medicine, to testify 

much. Yours respectfully, WM. H. HACKETT 
Long Island, Nov. 9, 1844. 


(Signed) 


P New York, Nov. 2, 1844. 

Sir—As f have received so much benefit from the use of Parr's Life Pills, | feel it 
juty | owe to this community, to make the facts in my case public 1 was afflicted for 
{5 years with dyspepsia and erysipelas. Itriedremedy afterremedy, but none appeared 
to afford me any relief At last! was induced by afriend to ty a box of Parr’s Life 
Pills, which I did, and before | hadtaken two boxes | found greatieliet. } have since 
‘aken three boxes more, and now thank God, I find myself perfectly cured of the ery- 
sipelas, and greatly relieved of the dyspepsia — Judging from my own case. | sincerely 
be lieve Parr’s Life Pills is the hestmed:cine for the above complaints, and likewise as a 

family medicine, ye! offered to the public —! remain, 
Yours respectfuily, ELIZABETI! #ARNES, No. 19 Sixth Avenue, N.Y. 


From our Agent in Philadelphia. 
ASTONISHING CUKE OF LIVER COMPLAINT. 

Messrs. T. Roberts & Co —Gent emen—Having received the greatest benefit from the 
use of Parr’s Life Plls,'can give yon my testimony in their favour withou! the least 
hesitation. Fo: the las! five years I have been afflicted with 'he Liver Complaint, and 
the piins in my side were great, attended with considerable cough. a stopping and 

mothering in the throat; for three weeks before I used the Pills ] was completely :e- 
duced, and had become se weak as to be a)mos! unable to walk; and I coulo not sleep 
more than two hoursof a night, so completely was my system under the influence of 


|jmy complsint. I have spent ove: two hundred dollars for medical attendance, and al! 


the differen’ kinds of medicines celebrate forthe cure of the Liver Complaint, without 

having received any p-rmanent relief, and | can say now that since | have been using 

Parr’s Lif» Pil's, | have been in better health than I have experienced for the las! five 

years. lam also stronger, I sleep as good as ever | did, and can walk any distance. 
Any person who doubts these stateynents as incorrect, by inquiring of me shall re- 

ceive more particular information. JOSEPH BARBOUR. 
Poplar Lane, above Seventh Street, Spring Garden, Philadelphia. 


Sold by the Proprietors, THOMAS ROBERTS & Co., 9 Crane Court, London, and 
gp reas New Yoik and by all respectable Druggists in the United States, 
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